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CONSENSUS FIDELIUM 
George Tyrrell, S. J. 


Father Delehaye, S. J., the Bollandist, has lately given us within 
the compass of 264 pages, a work of far deeper significance than ap- 
pears at first sight.' The days of that specialism that spreads itself 
over the boundless wilderness of detail and loses all interest in the 
whole are fortunately gone by. Investigation and experiment are 
pursued only for the sake of induction. Else they are held for dilet- 
tante idlings, as aimless as the busy hoardings of a miser. Here 
at last, in these pages we cull the ripe fruit of the protracted collective 
labors of the learned compilers of the Acta Sanctorum, and are pre- 
sented with inductions bearing directly indeed on hagiography, but 
indirectly on history in general, on theology, on philosophy. 

It is with one of these indirect but more deeply and widely im- 
portant bearings of the subject that I purpose to deal; namely, with 
the question, which will be forced on every reflective reader of the. 
book, as to the trustworthiness of general or popular tradition as an 
instrument of education, as a witness and guardian of truth. In 
defence of the social and ecclesiastical, as opposed to the individual- 
istic, idea of Christianity we rightly appeal to the analogy of general 
education and lay stress on the absolute insufficiency of the separate 
mind, and on its dependence on “authority,” on the collected and 
communised experience of past generations, as preserved for it in the 
inherited language, opinions, beliefs, traditions, customs of the society 
into which it is born. But when we turn to M. G. Le Bon’s book— 
Psychologie des Foules—which Father Delehaye quotes more than 
once, and of which his own is an elaborate and eloquent illustration, 
it might seem that this apologetic weapon bends in our hand. For 
the analogy, to have any value, must apply to tradition as tradition, 
and not as supernatural. But if the influence of popular tradition 
is rather a necessity than an advantage; if it is more often for evil 
than for good, for darkness than for light, there might seem to be a 
good case for protestant individualism. 


1 Les Legendes Hagiographiques, par Hippolyte Delehaye, S. J. Bureau des 
Bollandistes, Bruxelles, 1905. 
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The ‘“Crowd-psychology”’ of M. Le Bon deals primarily with 
the mob, the multitude in assembly; but its strictures are largely 
applicable to such a “crowd” as Father Delehaye has in eye,—the 
crowd that weaves the legends of saints and heroes; that shapes the 
purely receptive mind of the uneducated, unreflecting units of which 
it is composed. 

Now the “mentality” of the crowd is, we are shown, of a deplor- 
ably inferior character to that of its units. It is not that of the lowest 
of them, still less of the highest; nor that of the majority, nor that of 
the average; but something quite different, if not contrary, in kind. 
It is not a resultant or combination of their conscious thoughts and 
opinions, of their ordinary moods, sentiments and purposes, but some- 
thing as different from that as a man’s hypnotic self is from his normal 
self. In moments of very great abstraction our action is often con- 
trolled by long-buried and forgotten habits; as, with the very aged, 
the past self displaces the present in consciousness. So, the swarming, 
buzzing, gossiping crowd. hypnotizes itself; individual differences of 
normal mentality are put to sleep, and what surges up uniformly into 
the consciousness of all and binds them into one, is really the buried 
mentality of a past stage of civilization, something yelatively childish, 
barbarous, savage. 

And perhaps the secret of this transformation is to be found in 
that act by which, sometimes quite unconsciously, we merge our- 
selves into a crowd and suffer ourselves to be engulfed and swept 
along by it; an act of faith in the faith of others, whose faith again 
is one of the same kind; a resignation of our responsibility. and thereby 
of our personality and morality. For it is not numbers that makes 
the crowd. The crowd may exist in essence where but two or three 
are gathered together; or even where they are but morally united in 
their local dispersion. Let each singly hold the rest responsible in 
any matter, and the result is a growp in which no one ts responsible— 
an impersonal non-moral agency, a collective mind and feeling, sub- 
ject to no controlling will, or sense of responsibility. 

Hence, the entirely impersonal character of the crowd, or of the 
individual, while under its influence; as impersonal as a pack of wolves, 
a flock of sheep. Its action may be heroic or criminal, viewed ex- 
ternally ; but inwardly, it is neither moral nor immoral; for its collective 
will is a fiction, its individual wills are paralyzed. Responsibility 
may rest with the demagogue who understands it and “plays” it as 
the angler plays and fools the fish; but, as leader, he is not of, but 
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outside the crowd. The crowd is as non-moral as a dreamer. Hence, 
too, its unthinking mechanical responsiveness to forcible ‘“suggestion;”’ 
the subjection of its judgment to the force of bare, unsupported, 
and especially of assiduously reiterated, affirmation; to the tyranny 
of “advertisement”? in every form. Gregarious, imitative as a flock 
of sheep, it is the prey of panics, moods, fashions, fancies of which 
no one of its members could furnish a rational account; all leap at’ 
at the same spot, yet none knows why; the faith of each is in the faith 
of all the rest. The poverty of its mind is notorious. Images reign 
supreme. Principles and ideas in the strict sense it has none; only 
their empty husks, the now discarded formulas, phrases, catchwords 
in which they once lived. Like all narrow minds the crowd-mind 
is intolerant, extreme, fanatical, impatient of many-sided, well-bal- 
anced judgments. Like a child, the crowd confound facts and fancies, 
subjective and objective, in all simplicity. Uniformly mendacious 
in a negative, non-moral sense, its testimony as a witness is immeas- 
urably worse than worthless; for it can neither see right, nor say 
right. | 

But there are crowds and crowds. And though the relative 
distance of the crowd to the rear of the sane intelligence of any place 
or time must be practically the same, yet within the limits of its essen- 
tial laws the crowd-mind is capable of advance and is towed along 
slowly and from afar in the wake of civilization. It can no more 
be forced and hurried by the conscious efforts of lawgivers, educators 
and preachers, than the growth of a child’s stature can be hastened 
by “taking thought.” Sentiments, ideas and institutions for which 
it is not yet ready, lie on its surface as seed by the wayside. 

Severe as M. Le Bon’s estimate of the crowd-mind may be, it 
is fairly borne out by the evidence Father Delehaye’s book affords 
of its influence, be it noted, precisely as an instrument of religious 
tradition and education. Sterile, senseless, tasteless, dead to all 
living principles and ideas, to all deeper and inward values of religion 
and morality, the crowd-mind can receive the Saint only on condi- 
tion of forcing him into some one or other of its familiar traditional 
hero-categories; and how purely external, unspiritual and materialistic 
‘ its notion of heroism is, we all know. Its unchecked influence in the 
cultus of the Saints is always and everywhere corrupt and debasing; 
dragging the Saints down to its own mental and moral level. And 
in liturgical matters, in our prayers, hymns, devotions, pictures, 
decorations, music, religious art; in our moral and ascetical tradition; 
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in the whole mentality of our religion, who can deny that the influence 
of the crowd-mind is altogether decadent and retrograde? 

Yet some talk as though the Church made it her sovereign stand- 
ard,—a rule, imposed by Popes and Councils, to the crushing out of 
all individuality and distinction. They will quote the wide-spread 
popularity of a cult, a belief, a devotion as unambiguous evidence 
of its soundness. ‘“‘Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” 

Plainly what we need is a careful distinction between the Christian 
populace (or crowd) and the Christian people; between uncontrolled 
tradition and controlled. 3 

The “authority” of the crowd-mind over the individual has, 
indeed, its legitimate use and function; but the limits that separate 
its use from its abuse are soon reached. It is exercised and submitted 
to instinctively; being a natural rather than an artificial institution— 
as natural as are the parental and filial sentiments. Like all such 
instincts, its purpose is the more or less material welfare of the indi- 
vidual and the race; and it is efficacious for that end alone, and only 
under ordinary circumstances and as a general rule. Used for higher 
ends it becomes, in the same measure, an instrument of destruction, 
The authority of the crowd-tradition concerns the first and humblest 
and most universal necessities of social life. It lifts us, as we all 
must be lifted, to its own level; but it can lift us no further. Our 
nurse cannot always be our pope.’ For higher educational ends, 
artifice has to come to the relief of Nature. For the crowd is not 
society, but a factor in society—its raw material ; nor is the crowd- 
mind identical with the public mind. Spontaneously, in regard to 
every interest or department of culture, society falls into classes— 
the progressive and the stationary, the active and the receptive, 
the original and the imitative. Needless to say, the original are 
few and the imitative many, for “many are called but few are chosen”’, 
is the law of Nature. But the law of Grace, if not also of rational 
Nature, is that the few are for the sake of the many; and those that 
have for the service of those that have not. Confirma fratres is the 
command imposed upon them by their gifts. The Greek ideal of 
an aristocracy preying on a serf-class failed because it did not rise 
above the law of mere animal nature, the law of egotistic competition. 
In a deeper sense, then, it is “natural” that the crowd-mind should 
be slowly educated, raised and controlled by the influence of the 
active-minded and progressive minority. But it is just here that 
artifice and the conscious organization of society can do so much to 
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accelerate this natural process. Mediating between these two sections: 
of society—the progressive and the inert—we soon find a system of 
educational machinery, whose function it is to bring the active minded 
into communication, to focus the scattered rays of their light. to 
collect and to distribute among the many the assured results of their 
co-operative labour. As of “middlemen,” it is the office of teachers 
and educators to break the bread of knowledge to the multitudes, 
that is, to distribute it in small doses; to translate, symbolize, accom- 
modate; to recognize that what is absolutely less true or less right 
may be relatively more true and more right; not to force growth, 
but to know and obey its laws. As a class, there is something of the 
crowd and the erowd-mind about them; for they are depositaries 
and guardians of a tradition. But it is a tradition of which each 1s, 
at least professedly (though by no means actually) a competent critic. 
He believes because he has seen; his faith is not supposed to be merely 
in the faith of others; he has not discovered, but he has verified. It 
is a tradition for which each holds himself responsible, and it is, there- 
fore, not a crowd-tradition. 

We must not suppose that the teaching-class is authoritative 
only in relation to the mentally inert multitudes; or that it is itself 
simply passive and receptive in relation to the active-minded minority. 
As holding in possession the accepted results of the best work done 
so far, it is, up to a certain stage, the teacher of its teachers. No 
one is fit to teach it who has not first been taught by it; who has not 
assimilated, before he has attempted to modify and perfect, the tradi- 
tion of which it is the depositary. | 

On the other hand the teaching-class may easily degenerate and 
take on some of the characteristics of the crowd. It may, and often 
does, stiffly resist all modification and perfection of its tradition, 
and so cut itself off from the very sources of its life and fruitfulness. 
And it may, in consequence, try to rule the minority and the multi- 
tude by exactly the same methods, with the eventual result of losing 
credit and influence with both. Or, worse still, by a complete in- 
version of its function, it may become an instrument by which the 
crowd-mind is imposed on the minority, and “Folly, doctor-like,” 
assumes the control of skill. But these are perversions of an institu- 
tion whose general utility and excellence is beyond question. 

When, therefore, we argue against individualism in faith, and 
in favor of ecclesiastical consensus and tradition, we should be careful 
to draw our analogy, not from the tradition of the crowd, but from 
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that of the teaching-class. And, among ourselves, when we appeal | 


to its popularity in favour of a usage or belief, we should consider 
whether the source of this popularity is from above or from below; 
for, in the latter case, we do not win an ree but raise an ob- 
jection. 


It is certainly no Noninent to our belie! in the Choe super-_ 


natural character to see how closely the analogy between her con- 
stitution and that of civilized society may be pressed. Onwards, 
from the day that she put forth her canonical Gospels to check the 
mythologizing process that gave us the essentially “vulgar” apo- 


eryphal gospels, her teaching-class has striven assiduously to bring 


the crowd-mind under the purifying and elevating influence of her 
minority—of her Saints and Doctors. Her official hierarchy has 
existed to gather, dispense and communise the gifts and graces of 
her charismatic hierarchy; to collect the wealth of the rich and scatter 
it among the poor. While regarding the connection between personal 
gifts and ecclesiastical office as a desideratum, she has never admitted 
it to be essential; the teacher need not be a discoverer, nor the dis- 
penser a producer. ‘Thus she avoids that encouragement of hypocrisy 
which is given when office is supposed to be the guarantee of personal 
gifts of insight and holiness; and yet at the same time secures those 
. public advantages of a teaching-class which Quakerism, with its 
purely charismatic hierarchy, would forfeit. 

For all its concrete difficulties and limitations, we. can hardly 
imagine any other system by which the religious education of man- 
kind could be carried out on a large scale. The crowd and the crowd- 
mind will always be with us; not as something to acquiesce in or to 


defer to; but as something to combat, to purify, to elevate. 


Father Delehaye’s book should make it impossible for us to confound 


Catholic folklore with Catholic teaching, or with the Consensus Fide- 


laum. 


GEORGE TYRRELL. 


- 
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CHRISTIANITY AND HUMAN LIFE 
foun leu riscolly 3+ cin 


“What think men of Christ? Whose son is He?” is a question 
put by Jesus Himself to His apostles. The answer came clear and 
prompt from the lips of Peter, “Thou art Christ, the Son of the Living 
God.” The divine personality of Jesus, revealed in the words and 
acts of His earthly life and especially in His resurrection from the 
_ dead, makes the Incarnation of the Son of God the fundamental truth 
of the Christian religion. | ? 

This question has not died away. In every age we hear it raised 
m various forms. It calls for a profession of faith, not to be satisfied 
by a vague admission, but grounded on strong and solid proofs. Christ 
in His church is the concrete object and vital reason of our Catholic 
faith. Thus it has been from the beginning of Christianity, and 
will be to the end of time. The history of 2000 years is an open 
witness to this truth. 

The mission of Jesus was to teach mankind, and the prerogative 
of teaching is the essence of Christianity. The Gospels reveal our 
Divine Redeemer always appealing to the minds and hearts of His 
hearers. Whether with the apostles in familiar converse, or with the 
Scribes and Pharisees in Jerusalem, or with the crowds who followed 
Him as He walked by the wayside, we ever see Him striving to con- 
vince in varied ways, either by giving clear proofs of His mission, 
or by stirring the soul with the sublime harmony of His doctrine. 
Animated by this spirit, the apostles faced the learned scribes, the 
cultured Greeks, the philosophers of Rome, as well as the savage 
tribes, the ignorant and the outcast. In civilizing the barbarians, 
in overthrowing the most powerful religions of the world, Christianity 
enjoyed no privileges and claimed no immunities other than freedom 
“to bear witness to the truth.” Its missionaries carrying the glad 
tidings to strange peoples in distant lands, craved no mercy and re- 
ceived none. The Catholic faith has ever been at the bar of the world’s 
judgment. Her voice has never been silenced nor ever will be. She 
only claims an open hearing. Her words are addressed to the mind 
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and the heart of humanity, sure of a ready response to the message 
of “glad tidings of great joy which shall be to all people.” 

The method adopted by Jesus in His earthly life is the method 
followed by the Church through all her history. Christ in His church 
rises before us as the great teacher of mankind. The teaching power 
of the Church is the continuation of the earthly mission of the 
Redeemer. .The Church makes no innovations in her doctrine. Jesus 
not only prescribed the purpose of her mission in His last injunction 
to the Apostles; he also indicated the substance of her message, “ teach 
all nations whatsoever I have commanded you.’ The divine com- 
mand to teach clearly marks out the purpose and work of the Church, 
and constitutes the ground of faith for the multitudes of her children. 

From the first, the method adopted by the Church at the com- 
mand and after the example of her divine founder, is a challenge to 
the intellect of mankind. She appeals to men, bearing credentials 
of her divine mission. She expects and demands a searching ex- 
amination. ‘The problems of our origin and destiny, of our nature 
and personal dignity are a part of our human existence. Christianity 
did not create them, but it claims to give the best and the most com-_ 
plete solution. The effort to formulate this answer according to the 
varying needs of different peoples and of different times has resulted 
in the magnificent edifice of Catholic theology and has crowned with 
undying glory her Apostles, Apologists, Doctors, Martyrs and Con- 
fessors. Each age has its special difficulties. In presenting the 
answer we obtain a deeper insight into the human soul, and a larger 
grasp of divine truth reaching out into wider and nobler action. We 
face the spiritual problems of our time as a sacred duty to ourselves 
and to others, and regard them as offering an incentive for new and 
better service. The answer we obtain is not a mere satisfaction of 
abstract and speculative doubt; it teaches us “to know the gift of 
God,’’ and serves as a guide and inspiration of our daily lives. 

In the present study the aim is not to prove the divinity of Christ 
or the divine constitution of the Church by an appeal to the external 
credentials of miracle or of prophecy. These have their proper place 
and their own peculiar value. We shall simply regard Christ in His 
church as the great teacher of mankind and ask what is the distinctive 
message, the vital truth of His teaching. Looking out on the world 
around us struggling along in doubt and sorrow and darkness, it is 
natural to ask what can remove the doubt, and ease the sorrow, and 
dispel the darkness. The answer is to be found in the teaching of. 
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the Catholic Church. Nor is the purpose to enter into a detailed ex- 
amination of Christ’s doctrine. We shall take only one truth, but — 
one which contains the substance of His teaching and which con- 
stitutes the essential character of Christianity. 


Il. 


The history of Christian Apologetics during the XIXth century 
prepares the way and furnishes a solid ground for our study. The 
publication of “Leben Jesu” by Strauss, produced in theology an 
effect analogous to that caused in philosophy and science by the 
appearance of Darwin’s “Origin of Species.” But the mythical 
theory of the Gospels was no more original with Strauss than was the 
theory of evolution the creation of Darwin. DeWette and Baur 
had preceded Strauss, just as Lamarck had preceded Darwin. The 
merit of Strauss, as of Darwin, was that each in his respective field, 
took a theory broached by others, and by a wealth of argument and 
of illustration, proposed it in a strong and popular manner which 
served to carry conviction to the unscientific mind. But Strauss 
was more directly indebted to his teacher, Hegel, than to DeWette 
for the features which gave to his teaching its systematic and universal 
character; just as the reaction from Hegel’s metaphysics in many 
minds gave rise to positivism which in its turn generated an atmos- 
phere so favorable to the rapid growth and wide-spread influence of 
Darwin’s scientific evolution. In both cases the result was a con- 
fusion of thought, through the intermingling of departments of knowl- 
edge which by the very nature of the processes involved in each, should 
remain clearly defined and distinct one from another. The creat 
work of Christian Apologetics has been and is, on the one hand to 
unmask a philosophy masquerading in the form and guise of physical 
science and on the other to separate philosophy from theology by 
clearly showing the proper place and limitations of the former; to 
attack the principle, advanced by a contemporary writer, of the “ re- 
newed belief in Philosophy as the central interpretive principle of all 
sciences.” ! 

The speculative basis and end of Strauss was Hegel’s doctrine 
of the Absolute. The eternal process, 1. e., the evolution of the Idea 
becomes the immanent God realizing Himself in the order of nature 
and in humanity. The Gospel narrative contained the sensuous form 


'$. F. MacLennan in Amer. Jour. of Theol., Jan. 1905. 
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of truths which in themselves had a reality independent of and trans- 


cending the crude expression. The essence of the Christian faith 
centered in the eternal process and was thus entirely independent of 
criticism. The miraculous events of the life of Christ remain eternal 
truths as embodying the evolution of the idea, although their reality 
as historical facts may be questioned. Strauss maintained that we 
may give up “the historical reality of the narrative” and yet “hold 
fast to absolute truth.” The eternal truth was the kernel, the histori- 
cal account was the shell, which should be broken and cast away. 
The historical person of Jesus is dismissed in order to grasp the com- 
plete articulation of the idea. Jesus disappears and humanity assumes 
His place. The historical reality of the Gospels must be cast aside 
to prepare the way for the transcendental construction of his philosophy. 
This he attempts by denying the real and affirming the ideal truth 
of the Gospels. To him the Gospel facts were unconscious creations, 
the symbols or investitures of ideas. These creations, because un- 
conscious, were described in good faith as historical. The myths 


were created by the normal action of the Spirit, and so while histori- 


cally false, were ideally true. The Gospel writers developed the 
Messiah of their dreams and desires into the historical Christ. Jesus 
was an ordinary man invested in and interpreted according to the 
Messianic prerogatives of the Old Testament and tradition. The 
Messianic hope struggling for life and expression mae Jesus into the 
Christ. 

The transcendental philosophical theory of Strauss masque mine 


as a theological system produced disastrous results and unsettled the 


religious convictions of many. Yet it indirectly had a good effect. 
It served to make the historical reality of Christ and of the Gospel 
narrative the supreme problem of biblical study. Scholars arose on 
every side to defend the historical basis of their faith. A new impulse 
was given to historical criticism and saner methods and canons were 
promulgated. The New Testament became the battle-ground. By 
the help of historical criticism the historical character of the Gospels 
was proved, and the historical Christ reappeared with greater power 
over the mind, and with added lustre. The great principle was en- 
forced that Catholic Theology was based on history. We cannot 
admit a separation or antagonism between history and theology with- 
out sapping the real basis of faith. Take away the historic testimony 
of the Bible and the whole edifice of Catholic teaching would rest 
upon nothing. Christ is a historical personage; and the Gospels, 


at Ae 
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which reveal him, must be regarded not as dreams, or unconscious 
symbols, but as historical truths. 


TE. 


The conviction is forced on the mind by a careful study of the 
New Testament, that in the person and mission of Jesus something 
altogether new has been added to the experience of mankind. This 
new element is regarded not as a combination or a simple interpreta- 
tion of existing facts, but as objectively real in the sense that it exerts 
an uplifting and transforming power on the souls of men. The lives 
of the saints, the history of Christianity, the ideals and character of 
civilization furnish ample proofs of its strange and potent effects. 
The Christian religion has its basis in the Incarnation of the Son of 
God. But the incarnation is not presented as an isolated solitary 
fact; it is rather the initial act in a universal plan of redemption out- 
lined in the teaching of Jesus and culminating in His resurrection from 
the dead. | 

Christianity is essentially a religion of redemption. The one 
luminous truth of the New Testament enforced by word and illus- 
tration, is that the eternal Son of God became man to save us from 
sin. Again and again Jesus is said to have died for our sins. Sin is 
the only explanation given by the inspired writers whereby we can 
explain the mystery of the Incarnation. He was called Jesus because 
He was “to save His people from their sins.” He was the Lamb of 
God who was “to take away the sins of the world.” Salvation was 
the keynote of His life, the explanation of His death. Salvation from 
_ sin, therefore, is the program and vital truth of Christianity. 

The analysis of the word Salvation, reveals the very essence of 
the Christian Religion and enables us to grasp clearly that objective 
element or truth which gives to Christianity its distinctive character 
and marks its fundamental difference from and superiority to all others 
amongst the world’s religions. 

The word, Salvation, does not mean merely freedom from sin. 
_ This is its negative aspect. To restrict thus its meaning is to miss 
_ the substance and the spirit of the Christian faith. We must go to 
the Gospels for the true meaning. Jesus explains it by a word which 
penetrates into the inmost’ recesses of the soul. That word is Life. 
“T came that you might have life and have it more abundantly.” 
_ Again and again Jesus repeats the word. Again and again it is pre- 

sented in varied ways by the inspired writers of the Epistles. Life 
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was the keynote and the substance of His mission. He appeared to 
men, who dwelt in the shadow of the valley of death. He was 
“the light which giveth life to the world.” He is the vine, the disciples 
are the branches; unless they abide in Him, they cannot live. He is 
the shepherd who leaves the ninety-nine sheep in a safe place and goes 
in search of the stray one “lest it perish.” He is the father who pre- 
pares a banquet for the repentant prodigal because ‘ He was dead and 
is come to life again.” He proclaims Himself to the Jews as “the way, 
the truth and the life,” and promises that they who follow Him shall 
have the light of life. To the tempter He says that not in bread alone 
doth man live. He speaks of passing from death to life, of entering into 
life, and promises eternal life to them who are faithful. “ Master, 
what must I do to gain eternal life?’ is the question proposed in 
the Gospels. Does death remove one whom He loved? In words 
that have softened the grief and consoled the hearts of countless 
thousands, he says ‘I am the Resurrection and the Life; he that 
believeth in me, shall live.’ 

This wonderful message of life is not confined to a particular 
section of the New Testament; it is found throughout. It is true that 
the teaching attains more clearness and point in the writings of St. 
John; but St. John does not advance a new doctrine. What he writes 
has its basis in the Synoptics, although he has emphasized it on account 
of the special purpose which prompted his Gospel. He wrote to prove 
the divinity of Christ, but he did not invent this truth. “These are 
written that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that believing you may haive life in his name ”” (xx, 31). Moreover 
St. Paul, whose Epistles are synchronous with the Synoptic Gospels, 
repeatedly by striking antitheses and in words full of meaning, insists 
upon and develops the Gospel message of Life. The words of Jesus 
on Baptismal regeneration, “unless a man be born of water and the 
Holy Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God”’ which. is shite 
in the Holy Spirit,” find strong and repeated echo in the writings of 
him who was the vessel of election to carry forth the light “for the 
‘lumination of the Gentiles.’ By the antithesis of death and life, he 
draws a contrast between the condition of mankind and the New Testa- 
ment of God with men, cemented in the redemption of the Incarnate 
Son (Rom. v, 12 sq.); or in imitation of Christ, bids us “to be dead to 
sin, but alive to God in Christ Jesus our Lord’”’ (Rom. vi, 11). It was 
God’s purpose, ‘in the dispensation of the fulness of times, to establish 
all things in Christ‘ (Ephes. i, 10). For “in Christ all shall be made 
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alive” (I Cor. xv, 22); and “even when we were dead in sins’? God 
“hath made us alive” (Ephes. ii, 5). Hence it is that we are “ cleansed, 
“sanctified,” “ justified,’ and become “a new creature.” “For we 
are his workmanship created in Christ Jesus”’ (Ephes. 11, 10). And 
he hath “saved us by the laver of regeneration and renovation of the 
Holy Ghost” to the end “that being justified by his grace we may be 
heirs according to the hope of life everlasting” (Titus iii, 5). In writing 
to the Galatians he proves the inferiority of the Old Testament to the 
New, because the former could not give life. “If there had been a 
law given which could give life, verily justice should have been by the 
law’’ (Galat. iii, 21). He bids the Ephesians “ put off the old man, and 
put on the new man, who, according to God, is created in justice and 
holiness of truth” (Ephes. iv, 24); and speaks of those who are “alien- 
ated from the life of God” (Ephes. iv, 18). Accordingly we are ‘to 
walk in newness of life” (Rom. vi, 4). “For the wages of sin is death. 
But the grace of God, everlasting life, in Christ Jesus, our Lord”’ 
(Rom. vi, 23). 

This regeneration, or new creation, is effected by the reception of 
a new life. We are new creatures in Christ Jesus, of whose fulness we 
have all received. In this sense we are children of God and are sealed 
with the seal of sonship. For God “hath predestined us unto the 
adoption of sonship through Jesus Christ unto Himself” (Ephes. i, 5), 
(Rom. viii, 15). Thus it is, that St. Peter speaks of us as being “ par- 
takers of the divine nature”’ (II Pet. i, 4). 

The new life bestowed by God on mankind through the super- 
natural covenant of His eternal Son, is a life of the soul, not of the body. 
The conscious life of the soul is manifested through its two great powers: 
intellect and will. These are modes or phases of the soul’s conscious 
action. The intellect seeks the truth, the will strives to possess the 
good. Knowledge is the object of the mind, love is the fundamental 
and dominant motive power of the will. We are thus enabled to get 
a deeper insight into the doctrine of life which is the central truth of 
Christ’s mission. Jesus teaches life not only in its fundamental charac- 
ter as a regeneration of the soul; He teaches life for the intellect and 
the will. 

Jesus tells us that He came into the world “to bear witness to the 
truth” (John xviii, 37). In His mission of teaching divine truth, He 
appeals directly to the mind. The miracles of the Gospel have their 
great value in the conviction impressed upon the minds of the Jews 
that Jesus was the Messiah with divine power to teach the truths of 
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God. He came “to enlighten them that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death” (Luke i, 79). He is a “light for the revelation of 
the Gentiles” (Luke ii, 32). He proclaims Himself “the light of the 
world” (John viii, 12; ix, 5). The apostles who are appointed to con- 
tinue His mission of teaching are in this sense also called “the light of 
the world’ (Matt. .vi,.16); and St. Paul writing to. the Ephesians ad- 
monishes them that they ‘were heretofore darkness, but now light in 
the Lord” (v, 5). .St. John expresses this truth in sublime language. 
Comparing the generation of the eternal Son to the process of human 
thought, he uses the term “the Word”’ and describes the Incarnation 
in the immortal phrase “ the Word became flesh and dwelt among us’’ 
(John i, 14). Jn the Word, he tells us, “life was, and the life was the . 
light of men”’ (John i, 4). The assent, under the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, to the truth of Christ’s mission and teaching, is divine 
faith. It is essentially an act of the mind. As by the Incarnation 
“the light, is come into the world”’ (John iii, 19), and as Jesus “hath 
the words of eternal life’ (John vi, 69), so “he that believeth in the 
Son, hath life everlasting” (John iii, 36), and “he that followeth me, 
walketh not in darkness, but shall have the light of life” (John vi, 12.) 

Jesus therefore is the light for the life of our mind. But the 
analysis of this sublime truth does not end here. He furnishes the 
supreme motive power of the will in our regenerated life as children 
of God. This is had in the great precept of divine charity. In pro- 
mulgating the commandment of love Jesus gives to mankind the great 
Jaw and spirit of life. The new life of the soul thus becomes com- 
munion with God in faith and love. We grasp the meaning of St. 
Paul’s words that “In Christ Jesus, neither circumcision availeth any- 
thing, nor uncircumcision; but faith, which worketh by charity” 
(Galatians v, 6).. Jesus is our true life in becoming Light for the life | 
of our minds, and in becoming Love for the life of our hearts. As love 
is the essential life of the Father. (I. John iv, 8); so it should be the 
supreme rule and spirit in the lives of His children. Jesus tells us that 
the love of God and of our fellowmen is the summary of the law. With 
St Paul “love is the fulness of the law” (Romans xiii, 10), and it is 
he who unfolds the Gospel of Charity in the beautiful passage to the 
Corinthians (I. Cor. xiii). Repeated insistence of this truth is found 
_ throughout the writings of St. John and merits for him the title of the 
‘Apostle of Charity. | 

In the world of nature growth is a law of life; so also in the super- 
natural life of God’s children. This is the lesson inculeated in the 
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parables of the sower and of the vine. Divine grace is divine life, and 
growth in grace is holiness or Christian perfection. Hence Christ 
gave Himself as our model that by imitating Him we should grow into 
His likeness, and share to a larger and fuller measure in His divine 
life. The goal of our endeavor, according to St. Paul, is perfect man- 
hood “to the measure of the fulness of Christ.”” In the beginning God 
made our souls after His own image and likeness, and the law of our 
redemption is to become like Jesus, His Incarnate Son, who is the 
“express image of the Father.” The life of Christ is the norm and 
ideal of our lives. 

The purpose of the Incarnation and Redemption, the aim of 
Christ’s mission, the substance of his teaching, is Life. In this message 
of Life Christianity stands forth unique and supreme in the religious 
history of the human race. Of its essence Christianity is a religion 
of Life. It is a vital living faith, meeting all the eager longings and 
needs of the soul with a splendor of light and a reality of life. In 
this principle of life we find the explanation of its fundamental, perma- 
nent, transforming power over the world. This is the new élement 
which entered into the surging mass of humanity and developed into 
individual saintliness and Christian civilization. The infusion of a 
new life and the uplifting of mankind to a higher plane and standard 
of life marks every step of its history. The basis of Christian faith 
is the Resurrection of Christ, and the central truth of the Resurrection 
is Life. Christianity recognizes sin as the supreme evil, and cures it 
by regenerating human nature and filling it with divine life. In 
teaching Christ, she presents, not an idea, but in real life and action 
a form and ideal type of human character which was a new thing to 
men. She makes us think of God as one who enters into communion 
with the human soul as the Source and Giver of that life and light and 
love which is alone is eternal life. Union with God in the Christian 
religion is a living reality. In preaching the salvation of the soul, the 
church preaches Life. | | 


ive 


The message of Christianity therefore is the message of Life. 
This is the central truth of Christ’s teaching, the explanation of His 
mission. It is the “glad tidings” which stirs the souls of men in every 
ageandclime. Jesus marks the dawn of a new era by the manifestation 
of a new and higher life and by the revelation of the principles and laws 
of this life. 
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The truth of this is more clearly brought out by way of contrast. 
Within the past few years Buddhism, as a philosophy and as a religion, 
has attracted much attention. The fascinating character of Gotama, 
the singular charm of his moral system have led many to consider it 
more perfect than the religion of Christ. For this reason I select it 
as a term of comparison and I maintain that a clear grasp of the central 
truth of Buddhism shows that its real value is only superficial, and 
that it stands in direct opposition to the saving teachings of Chris- 
tianity. | 
Before the rise of Buddhism, India possessed a voluminous litera- 
ture. The principal periods are the Vedic, the early Brahmanic, the 
Upanishads and the late Brahmanice. No sharp line of demarcation 
can be drawn between them. They run into each other and overlap. 
Viewed in relation to our subject the Upanishads are by far the most 
important. They are the earliest remains of Indian metaphysics. 

The sole problem of the Upanishads is release from the miseries 
of life. The solution proposed is a transmigration which holds sway 
from the lowest forms of existence to the highest intelligence. The 
character of life in the present state shapes the conditions of its future 
existence: evil-doing leads to lower forms of life, while the good 
rise in the scale of existences. The highest stage, however, is not 
permanent. God and men are part of the world system. The purest 
intelligences and most blessed spirits must descend sooner or later to 
run again the course. There are stages, but no final resting-place, for 
the soul on its journey. Once the merit accumulated by acts of self- 
denial has been exhausted, the soul falls to a lower sphere to begin 
again its dark and painful ascent. Misery and vanity alone are found 
in life, and with no after-hope to cast a beam of comfort on the chill 
and gloomy present. It is not the fear of death that palls the Indian 
mind, but the dread of birth. Death brings no surcease to sorrow and 
suffering. As plants spring from seed, and seed falls from the ripened 
fruit, so birth and death, death and birth follow each other with the 
inexorable rigor of a physical law. 

Buddhism is the natural and logical sequence of the principles 
set forth in the Upanishads. The same pessimistic theory of existence 
throws its gloomy shadows over both. The same dread of birth is 
the nightmare to be freed from. Gotama, however, inaugurated a 
change in the means employed to avoid a re-birth. In the Upani- 
shads the student is drilled in lower wisdom, i. e., rites and sacrifices, 
as a preparation for the higher, i. e., abstraction and meditation, 
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Gotama abolished the distinction and opened the higher path to all. 
The highest purpose of the soul is to return to original nothingness 
and final extinction. All things have sprung therefrom; all things 
have this destination. 


While seated under the Bo-tree of Benares in deep meditation 
upon the chain of causation, i. e., the unending cycle of birth and 
death, of death and birth, Gotama, in a flash, or by an inner illumina- 
tion as his disciples are wont to say, perceived a solution for the dark 
veil of mystery and misery which envelops life. This solution is 
embodied in the famous Four Noble Truths, which form the kernel 
of his system. Around and from these his moral teaching is developed, 
and by them is adequately understood and explained. 


In the first sermon by which the triumphant chariot-wheel of 
his doctrine is set in motion, the Four Truths are emphatically ex- 
pressed. They are: 1. That sorrow is universal. “This, mendi- 
cants, is the noble truth of sorrow; birth is sorrow, old age is sorrow, 
richness is sorrow, death is sorrow, the presence of the unloved is 
sorrow, the absence of the loved is sorrow, all that one wishes for 
and does not get, is sorrow. Briefly, the five elements by which 
beings hold to existence is sorrow.”’ ' 


In so far as Gotama states the fact of sorrow, the words are true. 
But they only express a partial view of life. Happiness is a fact also. 
The joy of hard-won achievement, of friendship, of childlike inno- 
cence, of well doing, cannot be ignored. To insist upon the sorrows 
of life to the utter exclusion of Joy is a travesty of truth. To proclaim 
that sorrow is the primal, fundamental and universal fact of conscious 
existence is an unwarranted assumption and a perversion of the testi- 
mony of consciousness. We may well contrast this teaching with 
the Christian message of “glad tidings of great joy.” 


2. The cause of sorrow is desire. ‘‘This, mendicants, is the 
noble truth of the cause of sorrow. Desire that leads from birth to 
birth, and is accomplished by pleasure and pain, seeking gratification 
here and there, namely, desire of sensual pleasure, desire of existence, 
desire of wealth.”’ 

The three-fold division of desire can be reduced to the desire of 
existence. That sensual gratification leads to sorrow is a truth illus- 
trated on every page of history. In giving statement to this, Gotama 
simply laid stress upon a fact; but again and again he assures his hearers 


! Buddha’s Dhammapada, V, 190-192. 
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that the desire of existence is the main and real cause of sorrow. If 
all existence is sorrow, as we learn from the first Truth, then desire of 
existence is the true source of sorrow. This desire perpetuates Karma 
and leads from birth to birth in ceaseless round. With Gotama 
there is no soul. Individual life is made up of a combination of the — 
groups of elements or Skandhas. The soul is none of these Skandhas 
nor is it a result of their combination. In fact not only did Buddhism 
deny the soul; it branded belief in its existence a heresy. In place’ of 
soul, it teaches Karma which is conceived as formed from the Skand- 
has. There is no abiding principle in man. Karma is analogous 
to our term, character. In this sense desire causes the formation 
of the Karma which is perpetuated in other forms. | 

3. The cessation of sorrow is achieved by the eradication of desire. 
“When this fierce thirst (1. e., desire), overcomes one, then, full of 
poison, his sufferings increase like the abounding Birana grass. This 
salutary word I tell you: Dig up the root of thirst, as he who wants 
the sweet-scented Usira root, must dig up the Birana grass.” : 

The Third Truth follows from the second. It is true that the 
diminution of desire cuts off many occasions of disappointment and 
sorrow. At the same time it deprives us of the purest and noblest 
joys. Life is effort, and is shown forth in activity. A great and 
noble soul is filled with desire of good. Do not these desires enlarge 
life’s action and furnish its truest joys? The very possession of desire 
reacts upon temperament and character. It gives elevation of mind, 
it broadens the horizon, it imparts firmness and resource amid the 
varying happenings of life. Or suppose I strive to put my desires 
into execution. There is energy and joy in the effort, but what exul- 
tation of spirit in the achievement! Happiness is found in action, 
and the cessation of activity cramps the heart and makes life cheer- 
less. yes : yar 

4. The Fourth Truth teaches that the one means to destroy: desire 
is the noble eight-fold way. “This, O mendicants, is the noble truth 


of the way of living which leads to the extinction of sorrow; it is the ' ' 


noble eight-fold way: right faith, right resolve, right speech, right 
effort, right action, right living, right recollection, right meditation.” 
At first sight these truths appear beautiful and excellent. We 
are apt to interpret them after our own manner of thinking and in 
the light of Christian teaching. This is to fail utterly in grasping their 
true meaning. The term “right” has not the same sense in Buddhism 
as in Christian ethics. The “right” views of life, e. g., are those set 
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forth in the Four Noble truths. They are only right if we admit that 
atheism is true and pessimism is the only gospel of mankind. 

In Buddhism the supreme effort of life was to cease to live. Nir- 
vana, 1. e., the extinction of desires, was the goal leading to Parinirvana, 
1. e., the extinction of being, “‘ passing away in that utter passing away 
which leaves nothing whatever to remain.” 

The tone of Christian teaching is light and hope and joy, the 
dominant note of Buddhism is sorrow and pessimism. The essence of 
Christianity is life; the central fundamental truth of Buddhism is death. 
As Christians we labor and hope and strive for life eternal. 


V. 


min the teaching of Jesus we have a clear answer to the questions 
suggested by human existence. This line of thought isnot an argument 
for the truth of Christianity based on its utility. The argument runs 
ona higher plane. “It rests on the harmony of Christian revelation to 
the very nature of our being; it emphasizes the truth that God who 
made man, alone can redeem him; it serves to bring out the marvelous 
simplicity and profound significance of the Gospel message when placed 
in comparison with the fundamental desires and longings of our being. 
Christianity stands forth unique among religious beliefs and philosophi- 
cal systems in the striking harmony of its teachings to the essential 
needs and activities of human nature. 

The desire of life is fundamental. It springs from the depths of 
our being. Man longs to live. For life he willingly surrenders wealth 
and position. The conviction that the visible world does not include 
the sum-total of life is an inalienable possession of the human race. 
Man bridges the dark chasm of death and reaches out to a future 
existence with its untold possibilities, its larger scope and fulness of 
life. The expression of this desire is a fact of individual consciousness 
and finds abundant illustration in the religious history of mankind. 
From this desire springs our belief in immortality. To the human soul 
longing for life, Jesus came with a message of life. “Iam the Resurrection 
and the Life.” “I came that you may have life and have it more abun- 
dantly.”” So also the message of Christianity is Life. The history of 
2000 years presents the Christian religion not as an abstract system, but 
as a vital power acting on the souls of men through an organized body. 

To the human mind, restless in its boundless capacity to know 
the truth, Jesus appeals as the Light of the World. To the will 
swayed to and fro by affection in its many forms, Jesus promulgates | 
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the great commandment of divine charity. The potencies of our 
nature stretch out into the infinite. Jesus recognizes their place 
and value. Far from crushing our nature in promulgating a higher 
order and law of being, He aims only at uplifting and uniting the 
various activities of our being into a higher and more perfect synthesis. 
In the words and example of Christ we behold the supremacy of the 
ethical ideal, the perfect manifestation of the supernatural life. In 
the regenerated life of the soul, Jesus becomes our model and standard, 
and in imitating Him we rise to the full measure of perfect manhood. 


JOHN T. DRISCOLL. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF ISAIAS, XL-LXVI. 


I. Arguments in Favor of the Traditional View. 


Francis E. Gigot, D. D. 


A close study of the contents of Isai. xl-lxvi, or the “ Deutero- 
Isaias,”’ as it is usually called, has always suggested to scholars im- 
portant questions, theological, exegetical, historical, literary, etc.' The 
Messianic and prophetical data supplied by chaps. xl-lxvi, have in all 
ages attracted the particular attention of the apologists of the Christian 
faith, and this all the more rightly because hardly any other part of 
the Old Testament Scriptures has been oftener utilized by the sacred 
writers of the New Covenant to establish or illustrate the Messianic 
character and mission of Our Lord.? Owing to the special interest 
which centered in all such data, it was only gradually that, side by 
side with the theological and exegetical questions concerning the 
“TDeutero-Isaias,” others, chiefly of a literary kind, assumed a real 
importance. But of late'the questions which belong to a special 
introduction to chaps. xl-lxvi, to-wit, the problems regarding the 
date, place, method of composition, author, etc., of the “Second 
Isaias,” have chiefly engrossed the attention of scholars. One of these 
in particular, the question of authorship, around which the others 
naturally gather, is now felt to be of paramount importance. On 
that account we intend to set forth and examine in the present paper 
the arguments in favor of the traditional view. 

Briefly stated, the view regarding the authorship of the last twenty- 
seven chapters of the book of Isaias, which prevailed well nigh uni- 
versally till the middle of the nineteenth century, is as follows: These 
chapters describe indeed with great distinctness and as close at hand, 
the end of the Babylonian exile (538 B. C.), and in particular, name 


' Many of these questions, especially those which pertain to theology, exegesis, 
and textual criticism, have been very recently treated in a careful and scholarly 
manner by A. Condamin, S. J., le Livre d’Isaie (Paris, 1905). 

2 Thus, for example, the servant of Yahweh is constantly identified with Christ, 
Cr. Isai. xlii, 1-4 with Matt. xii, 17-21; xlix, 6 with Acts xiii, 47; lii, 15 with Rom.xv 
21; liii, 1 with John xii, 38; Rom. x, 16; liii, with Matt. viii, 17; I Pet. 11, 24sq.; etc., ete. 
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expressly Cyrus, as the deliverer of the Jewish captives. Now this 
does not imply necessarily that Isaias, the author of the first part of 
the work that bears his name, is not also the writer of the remainder 
of that sacred book. To account for such clearness and accuracy in 
describing events which were to take place one hundred and fifty 
years later than Isaias’ time, it suffices, as has indeed sufficed for 
centuries to Christian thinkers, to admit that the prophet was carried 
forward by the spirit to that distant future, and thus enabled to utter 
the warning and comfort which would then be needed by the Jewish 
people. Hence implicit believers in tradition, both Jewish and Chris- 
tian, think it reasonable to cling to the view that these twenty-seven 
chapters belong to Isaias, the Messianic prophet par excellence. 

These defenders of the Isaianic authorship appeal first of all to 
external evidence as proving their position. The earliest testimony 
they set forth is that of Ecclesiasticus. In chapter xlvii the writer 
of that deutero-canonical book reviews the history of the kings and 
prophets of Israel, and in verses 20-28 speaks of King Ezechias and 
the prophet. Isaias. He says: 


(Verse 20.) In his [Ezechias’] time Sennacherib came up, 
And he sent Rabsaces, and he departed, 
And lifted up his hand against Sion. 
(23.) And they called upon Yahweh, who is miererat 
And quickly the Holy One hea them out of heaven, 
_ And delivered them by the hand of Isaias. 
(24.) He overthrew the army of the Assyrians, 
And the angel of Yahweh destroyed them 
(25.) For Ezechias did what pleased Yahweh, 
_And walked valiantly in the ways of David, his father, 
As Isaias the great prophet, 
And faithful in his vision had commanded him. 
(26.) In his days the sun went backward, 
And he lengthened the king’s life. 
(27.) With a great spirit, he saw the last things, 
And he comforted those who mourned in Sion. 
(28.) He showed what should come to pass for ever, 
And the secret things before they came. 


The prophet so highly praised in this passage is no other than 
_Tsaias, the son of Amos, who beheld a “vision” under Ezechias, and 
was a faithful, friend and adviser of that king. What is recorded of 
him in verses. 20-26 points distinctly to the historical appendix to 
the first part of Isaias, since the same facts are mentioned in both 
Isai. xxxvi-xxxix and Ecclesiasticus, and in the very same order, for 
-Rabsaces is the only messenger spoken of as sent by Sennacherib in 
both :Ecclesiasticus and Isai. xxxvi, 2, whereas several messengers 
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are mentioned in the parallel narrative in IV Kings xviu, 13, 17, ete. 
The statements in the following verses of Ecclesiasticus (verses 27, 28), 
on the other hand, have a direct reference to Isai. xl-lxvi, for the 
comforting of the mourners in Sion (verse 27) reminds us of the general 
purpose of the “ Deutero-Isaias”’ set forth in its opening words, ‘ Com- 
fort ye, comfort ye, my people . . .”;! while the seeing oj the 
last things (verse 27) and the showing of the things that will come to 
pass (verse 28) are repetitions of expressions in Isai. xlvi. 10, and 
xli. 22. Whence it is inferred that Jesus, the son of Sirach, 
writing about 180 B. C., had before him the book of Isaias as 
it stands at present, and had no misgiving in regard to the Isaianic 
authorship of either of its parts. Yea, more: his testimony, it is 
claimed, should be regarded as embodying an earlier Jewish tradition 
to the same effect. In fact at the present day unbiassed scholars 
grant that the son of Sirach bears witness to the Isaianic authorship. ? 

' The second external witness in favor of the Isaianic authorship 
is Josephus (born about 40 B.C.) In his Antiquities of the Jews, * this 
celebrated historian, after having quoted after his own fashion Cyrus’ 
decree of restoration‘ in behalf of the Jewish exiles, says: ‘This was 
known to Cyrus [that Yahweh wanted him to rebuild the temple of 
Jerusalem] by his reading the book which Isaias left behind him of 
his prophecies; for this prophet said that God had thus spoken to him 
in a secret vision: ‘My will is that Cyrus, whom I have appointed 
to be king over many and great nations, send My people back to 
their own land, and build My temple.’ This was foretold by Isaias 
one hundred and forty years before the Temple was demolished. 
Accordingly, when Cyrus read this and wondered at the divine power, 
an earnest desire seized him to fulfil what was so written.’’ Whatever, 
therefore, may be thought of the fact affirmed by Josephus that Cyrus 
was influenced by reading Isaias’ prophecies to free the Jews and re- 
build the Temple, it is plain that the Jewish historian knows of the 
prophet Isaias as the author of chaps. xl-xlvi, wherein alone Cyrus 


‘The same Hebrew verb ons (to comfort), is employed in Ecclesiasticus and 
Isaias. 

2 Cf. for instance, G. Wildeboer, the Origin of the Canon of the Old Test., p. 133 
(Engl. Transl.). Samuel Davidson, who denies in the words of Ecclesiasticus even a 
reference to distinct parts of the book of Isaias, is clearly biassed (Introd. to the Old 
Test., vol. iii, p. 45). 

3 Book xi, chap. i, Secs. 1, 2. 

4 Into Cyrus’ decree as recorded in II Paralip. xxxvi, 23, and in I Esdr. 1, 2 sqq. 
Josephus inserted deliberately ‘‘for He [God] foretold my name by the prophets.” 
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is distinctly named as the future liberator of Yahweh’s people. 
- The third external testimony concerning the authorship is fur- 
nished by the New Testament writings. Passages quoted therein 
from the second part of the book are repeatedly ascribed to Isaias as 
their author. Thus we read in Matt. iii, 3, “This is he that was spoken 
of by Isaias the prophet,” prefixed to Isai. xl, 3; in Matt. vin, 17, 
“That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet Isaias,’’ 
introducing Isai. lili, 4; in Matt. xii, 17, “That it might be fulfilled 
which is spoken by Isaias the prophet,” prefixed to Isai. <li else 
John i, 23, “As said the prophet Isaias,” appended to Tsay xiao 
Rom. x, 16, “For Isaias says,” introducing Isai. lin, 1; in Rom. x, 20, 
21, “Isaias is bold and says,” prefixed to Isai. Ixv, 1, 2, ete. In con- 
nection with these direct quotations, two indirect references to Isai. 
xl-Ixvi are usually set forth as bearing witness to the Isaianic author- 
ship. The first is found in Luke iv, 17, where we are told that in the 
synagogue of Nazareth “the book of Isaias the prophet was delivered 
unto Him [Jesus]. And as he had unfolded the volume, He found 
the place where it was written: ‘The spirit of Yahweh is upon me’ 
”’ (Isai. lxi, 1 sq.) The second passage is in Acts vill, 28 sqq., 
where we read that the Ethiopian eunuch “was returning reading 


the prophet Isaias. . . . And Philip, running thither, heard 
him reading the prophet Isaias. . : . And the place of the Scripture 
which he was reading was this: ‘He was led as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter” . . .” (Isai. lili, 7, 8): Whence it is readily inferred that the 


New Testament writers take it for granted, as it was certainly done 
by their contemporaries, that chaps. xl-lxvi were written by Isaias. 

To confirm the foregoing external testimonies, the advocates 
of the Isaianic authorship appeal to the ancient lists of the Old Testa- 
ment books. Not only in the Vulgate, but also in the Talmud of Jeru- 
salem, in Josephus, and even in the Septuagint Version, we find. Isaias 
named as one distinct book, and placed first among the greater prophets, 
manifestly because anterior in the order of time to the other major 
prophets. It is true that the Talmud of Babylon places Isaias after 
Jeremias and Ezechiel, but besides naming it as one distinet book, and 
thereby implying that both of its parts belong to the same prophet, 
that Talmud states explicitly that this arrangement (Jeremias, Ezech- 
iel, Isaias) is due to the affinity of the contents, not to the time at 
which the three prophets wrote. ° 


1 The Talmudic passage reads as follows: ‘‘But why is not Isaias placed before 
Jeremias and Ezechiel, since he is anterior to them?—[Answer] The book of Kings 
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Lastly, it is the practical unanimity and constancy of the Jewish 
and Christian tradition just set forth in favor of the Isaianic author- 
ship which seems most to make against the opposite view. For if 
such a tradition is not reliable, we are told, how did it come to pass 
that “a writer of transcendent genius, admitted by all competent 
judges to surpass even the greatest writers among the Hebrews, with 
the exception alone, if exception it be, of Isaias, grew up among the 
exiles in Babylon, necessarily attracted the attention of his contem- 
poraries, and yet afterwards dropped so entirely into oblivion that 
his very name and memory perished—not a suspicion or whisper of 
such separate existence being ever breathed till the thirteenth century 
of the Christian era”?' “In a time when Aggeus and Zacharias so 
carefully dated their prophecies, how could the name be lost of the 
seer who had unquestionably done most toward the revival of the 
theocratic spirit and the home-coming of the faithful ones? The 
question might be answered if the author appeared pseudonymously 
under Isaias’ name; but no trace of such intention is found anywhere. 
Whereas in the ‘First Isaias’ the person of the prophet comes out in 
different ways, here [in the ‘Deutero-Isaias’] all name, even all head- 
ing, is wanting! Criticism should honestly confess that the special 
reason of this anonymity remains in utter obscurity.” * The only 
way out of this and other such difficulties, it is concluded, is to admit 
the validity of the external testimony in favor of the authorship. 
From the very beginning, the prophecies of Isaias were rightly ascribed 
to the son of Amos, the prophet who beheld visions under Kings 
Ozias, Joatham, Achaz, and Ezechias, and tradition ever since has 
faithfully attributed the writing of them to him. 

The second argument brought forth to prove the Isaianic author- 
ship is drawn from the intimate connection of ideas between the two 
parts of the book of Isaias. It is extremely improbable, it is said, 
that Isaias should have ended his prophecy with the first part, for 


-ends in the desolation; Jeremias is wholly occupied with it, Ezechiel begins with it and 
-ends with the consolation, and Isaias is wholly occupied with the consolation: thus is 
the desolation joined with the desolation, and the consolation with the consolation.” 
(The rabbinic text is given by L. T. Wogue, Histoire de la Buble et de ) Exégese biblique, 
BL.) 

1 Prof. Jno. Forbes, the Servant of the Lord, p. 2. Eben Ezra (1167), the cele- 
brated Spanish rabbi, was the first to insinuate that chaps. xl-Ixvi had been written by 
Jechonias, at the time of the Babylonian Captivity. 

2 Orelli, the Prophecies of Isaiah, p. 215 (Engl. Transl.) It should be borne in 
mind that this learned writer (Von Orelli) is one of the contemporary critics who stand 
-against the Isaianic authorship. 
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this would cast the greatest dishonor on his memory, as a prophet 
unfaithful to his calling. Israel’s corruption and departure from 
God had become so inveterate as to be incurable by any except the 
most severe judgments (Isai. i). To testify this was the occasion of 
Isaias’ calling from the first (chap. vi, 8-13); and now in the chapter 
immediately preceding this prophecy (i. e., chaps. xl-Ixvi) Isaias is 
commissioned, on the occasion of Ezechias’ showing all his treasures 
to the ambassadors of Merodach-Baladan, king of Babylon, to an- 
nounce to him and Israel that “all should be carried to Babylon”’ 
(xxxix, 6). With such a denunciation he could not conclude without 
belying the special functions of the prophetical office. For this office 
implied two things: the interpretation of the purpose of God’s dealings 
- with his people, and also the upholding of their faith under the severity 
of predicted judgments, by the assurance that they were intended 
to subserve the accomplishment of the high destiny promised them 
as God’s people. The second part of the book opening with the words: 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people” (xl, 1), was therefore the in- 
dispensable sequel to the judgment just pronounced.’ The prophet. 
who sustained the faith of the godly Jews for nearly half a century, 
constantly promising security to the house of David amidst its greatest. 
perils, foretelling the birth of Emmanuel and the laying of a sure foun- 
dation in Sion (Isai. xxviii, 16), would not, did not, break off his pre-. 
dictions with the abrupt announcement of the Captivity in Babylon, 
without adding a single word of comfort for his people in this the 
direst of all the threatened calamities. 

Besides this general connection, many correspondences of ideas,. 
thought to be latent and unobstrusive in themselves, have been pointed 
out by Dr. Kay? as testifying clearly to the unity of authorship of 
both parts of the book of Isaias. Here are, according to him, minor 
links that bind Parts I and II indissolubly together: 

(1) God abhorred a heartless ritual worship: i, 11-13—Ixvi, 3. 

(2) The Lord of Hosts, the Holy One, sat enthroned in “the High and Holy 
Place”: vi, 1—lvii, 15; Ixvi, 1. / 

(3) Yet he regarded the lowly soul that trembles at His word: vi, 5, 6, 7—lvii,. 
1D XVI eee: 

(4) Hereafter, He would found a House on His ney mountain for all nations to: 
resort to: li, 2, 3—Ivi, 7; Ix, 12-14. 


(5) Betore Him, every high thing (every mountain and hill) should be made- 
low: ii, 11, 17; v, 15, 16—xl, 4. 


1 Cfr. John Forbes, loc. cit., p. 5. 
2 In the Speaker’s Bible, Isaiah, p..15 sq. 
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(6) This is in pursuance of an all-wise Plan, which is far beyond the reach of 
man’s thoughts, and stands firm in spite of man’s opposition: v, 19; xiv, 24, 27; 
xix, 12; xxiii, 8, 9; xxviii, 29—xl, 13, 14; xliv, 26; xlvi, 10; lv, 9; Ixiv, 4. 

(7) He overrules even human pride and violence to the working out of His 
righteous chastisements: x, 5, 7; xxxvii, 26—xlvil, 6; liv, 16. 

(8) Israel must be Pasticad: for they were pebealione enileren’ i, 2, 5; xxxi, 1, 2— 
lxiii, 8, 10. 

(9) The nation, sick and wounded, could be healed only by God: i, 5, 6; vi, 10— 
liii, 4; lvii, 18, 19. 

(10) The people and land are forsaken: vi, 12; XVI Os xe VO; 1s 
xlix, 14; liv, 6, 7; lxi, 4, 12. 

(11) They are ven over to judicial deafness and blindness for a season: vi, 10; 
ero; xxx, 3; xxxv, 5—xlii, 7, 18. 

(12) A Remnant should be converted and saved: i, 27; iv, 2, 3; x, 20, 22; xxxvii, 
31, 32—xlviii, 10; lix, 20; Ixv, 8, 9. 

(13) God Himself would come and save them: xxxv, 4—xl, 10; God, their King: 

, 5; Xxxili, 22—xliii, 15; xliv, 6. 

(14) One should be ee to the house of David, in whom ee ‘‘sure mercies” 
promised to David through his son should be realized, and “‘an everlasting Covenant”’ 
established: vii, 14; ix, 6, 7—lv, 3, 4. 

(15) In xi, 1 it is foretold of this scion of David’s house that ‘“‘the Spirit of the 
Lord should rest upon him.”’ The fulfilment is described in 1xi, 1. 

(16) Israel was to be made ioral by God’s Spirit being eaten out upon agate 
. xxxii, 15—xliv, 3, 4. 

(17) In v, 2, 7, God has planted a Vine to be “‘His pleasant plant,” but laid it 
-waste because it Reon forth no ‘fruit of righteousness:”’ in Ix, 21 we read: ‘‘Thy 
people shall be all righteous . . . the branch of My planting”; and in Ixi, 3: 
“that they may be called trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord.” 

(18) In lxiii, 17: “Why hast Thou . . . hardened our hearts from Thy 
fear?’’—a strange challenge, if we had not vi, 10 (comp. xxix, 10) to account for it. 

(19) In lxiv, 4 an acknowledgment of God’s inconceivably great goodness to 
“thim that waiteth for Him” is followed in verse 7 by ‘“‘Thou hast hid Thy face jrom 
us.’ This striking yet obscure combination is explained when we recall the funda- 
‘mental passage, viii, 17: ‘‘And J will wait for the Lord, that hideth His face from the 
house of Israel.’’ , 


To these correspondences in ideas and expressions Dr. Kay adds 
several others, and thinks he has thus made a cumulative and con- 
vincing argument for the unity of authorship of both parts of Isaias. 
Most scholars admit, however, that these and all such connections 
between the “First”? and “Second” Isaias can be accounted for 
otherwise than by unity of authorship. Many of those correspond- 
ences are simply due to the fact that the prophets of Israel proclaimed 
‘substantially the same message to the chosen people; others which 
bespeak an intimate acquaintance with thoughts peculiarly Isaianic 
can be explained by the great familiarity of a later prophetical writer 
with the prophecies of Isaias contained in the first part of the book; 
others, again, perhaps point to the unity of authorship of individual 
sections, but for the simple reason that the sections wherein such 
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correspondences occur are due to one and the same prophet living 
during the Exile or after the Exile, as the case may be. In view of these 
and other such explanations, it is hard to maintain that this second 
argument, in so far as it is cumulative, carries conviction. In regard 
to the general contention stated above—viz., that the prophet Isaias 
who denounced the crimes of Israel and foretold their punishment 
must also, as a prophet faithful to his mission, have predicted the 
Return—it may be said that it is one of those a priori arguments the 
proving force of which may well be doubted. 

The third argument, oftener insisted on than the one just stated, 
is grounded on a textual comparison of Isai. xl-lxvi with those “ prophet- 
ical writings of the Old Testament the authorship and date of which 
are clearly determined and universally recognized.” ' It is strongly 
claimed that this comparison of the Deutero-Isaias with the exilic 
writers Jeremias, Ezechiel, Daniel, and also with the pre-exilic prophets 
Micheas, Nahum, and Sophonias, establishes the pre-exilic date of 
Isai. xl-Ixvi. It is claimed, first of all, that while Jeremias, who lived 
at the time of the Babylonian exile, seems to be unknown to the 
Deutero-Isaias, the latter is clearly acquainted with the prophecies 
of the former. For instance, Isai. li, 15 is reproduced word for word 
in Jerem. xxi, 35; again, in Jerem. vi, 15 compared with Isai. lvi, 11, 
and in Jerem. xxxvili, 3 compared with Isai. xlviii, 6, it is plain that 
Jeremias simply gives—according to his custom—a different turn to 
the original passage in Isaias by a slight change of letters;* in like 
manner Jerem. x, 1-16, a passage concerning the nothingness of idols, 
‘ig strongly Isaianic in tenor’? (Cfr. Isai. xli, 7; xliv, 12-15; xlvi, 75) 
a similar resemblance exists between the words of consolation in 
Jerem. xxx, 10, 11, and xlvi, 27, 28; “we shall find also in parallels 
like Jerem. iii, 16 and Isai. lxv, 17; Jerem. iv, 18 and Isai. lxvi, 15; 
Jerem. xi, 19 and Isai. lili, involuntary Isaianic reminiscences in Jere- 
mias’’;* ete. 

The appeal to another exilic prophet, Ezechiel, in favor of the 
pre-exilic date of Isai. xl-lxvi, has been eloquently set forth by Prof. 


1 Wm. Urwick, the Servant of Jehovah, p. 23. 
2 Cfr. Franz Delitzsch, the Prophecies of Isaiah, vol. ii, p. 131 (4th edit.) 
3 Delitzsch, loc. cit., p. 130. 


4 Delitzsch, loc. cit., p. 181. We refer to Delitzsch all the more willingly because 
in the fourth edition of The Prophecies of Isaiah we have quoted from, that distinguished. 
scholar gives up the Isaianic authorship of chaps. xl-lxvi. See also Knabenbauer, 
S. J., in Isaiam Prophetam, vol. ii, p. 9 sqq., and authors referred to there. 
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Wm. Urwick* in the following terms: “Ezechiel prophesied during 
the early years of the exile, and we should expect to find some points 
of resemblance between a work written then and one (the Second 
Isaias) written in the later years of the Exile. But what we most 
remark is the striking contrast. We pass into different scenes and 
times as we pass from our chapters (Isai. xl-Ixvi) to Ezechiel. Ezechiel 
is careful to note repeatedly the year and month of the captivity 
(Cjr. Ezech.xxiv, 1; xl, 1). Three times he mentions Daniel (xiv, 
14, 20; xxvii, 3), and frequently speaks of the King of Babylon, 
naming Nabuchodonosor, xxix, 18, 19; xxx, 10. ‘The atmosphere 
which Ezechiel breathes,’ says Dean Stanley, ? ‘the visions by which 
he is called to his office, are alike strange to the other period; no longer 
Hebrew, but Asiatic. No longer the single simple figure of cloud or 
flame, or majestic human form, which had been the means of con- 
veying the truth of the Divine presence to Moses or Isaias, but a vast 
complexity, wheel within wheel, as if corresponding to the new order 
of a larger, wider, deeper Providence now opening before him. The 
imagery that he sees is that which no one could have used unless he 
had wandered through the vast halls of Assyrian palaces, and there 
gazed on all that Assyrian monuments have disclosed to us.’ Here 
is graphically described just what we might expect in a prophet living 
during the exile. But how totally different from what we find in 
Isaias’ later chapters. No reference to Daniel, no mention of Na- 
buchodonosor, no reckoning of the weary years of exile, no reflection 
or shadow of the great country in which the exiles lived.” 

A similar contrast, it is claimed, exists between Isai. xl-Ixvi and 
the book of Daniel. Whichever of the two widely-separated dates 
(the period of the captivity and the time of the Machabees) be as- 
signed to Daniel, the book is full of historical allusions and descriptions 
appropriate to the circumstances of the Jewish exiles, whereas the 
reverse is the case with the second part of Isaias. Hence “the entire 
absence’’ 3 of such features from the Deutero-Isaias must point to a 
period anterior to the Exile. 

It must be freely conceded that were the contrast between Isai. 
xl-Ivi and Ezechiel and Daniel as striking as it is affirmed to be by 
the defenders of the Isaianic authorship, their argument drawn from 
a comparison between the Deutero-Isaias and the prophets would 


1 The Servant of Jehovah, p. 28 sq. 
2 Jewish Church, vol. ii, p. 565. 
3 Wm. Urwick, loc. cit., p. 29. 
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appear very strong. In reality the contrast is described in an exag- 
gerated manner. “Signs of acquaintance with the nature and customs 
of ae are not wanting in Isai. xl-lxvi. For example, xliv, 27; 
xlv, 1 sq., bespeak knowledge of the country which is intersected by 
main and branch rivers; xliii, 14, knowledge of the traffic enlivening 
these waterways; chap. xlvii, knowledge of the capital, with its luxuri- 
ous living, its organized astrology and magic, its markets, the resorts — 
of merchants from far and near; xlvi, 1 names Bel and Nabo as gods 
of Babylon, in reference to processions with images”;' ete. Indeed 
the fact that numerous allusions of the writer to Babylon and Babylonia 
are both incidental and definite goes a great way toward proving that 
he'lives in Babylonia and addresses fellow captives acquainted with 
that country. As regards the conclusion in favor of the pre-exilic 
authorship drawn from a comparison of chaps. xl- Ixvi with the prophe- 
cies of Jeremias, it should not be considered as truly solid. The. 
original text of Jeremias passed through several important stages in 
its composition and transmission. It is therefore possible that the 
verbal resemblances between it and the text of the Deutero-Isaias are 
due to the working of passages from chaps. xl-lxvi into the prophecies _ 
of Jeremias by a post-exilic editor. : 

There remains to set forth the inference for the pre-exilic date 
which is drawn from Isai. xl-lxvi as compared with the pre-exilic 
prophets Micheas, Nahum, and Sophonias. In the prophecy of Mich- 
eas, ““a prophecy undeniably written under King Ezechias,’”’* we 
have a book which, like the Deutero-Isaias, foretells the Babylonian — 
captivity and deliverance from it (Mich. iv, 10); describes the de- 
vastation of J parr and Juda (i, 9, 12; 11, 4, 10); predicts the restora- 
tion (ii, 12: iv, 1 sqq.); “has a predominance of comfort, and is large 
and flowing in its descriptions of mercy to come.’’* Whence it is 
inferred that Isai. xl-lxvi should be considered as pre-exilic, just as 
well as the book of Micheas. A similar conclusion is drawn from the 
prophet Nahum, who lived shortly after Isaias, and seems to have 
been acquainted with Isai. xl-Ixvi, as is shown by a comparison of 
Nahum i, 15 with Isai. lii, 7; Nah. iii, 4, 5, with Isai. xlvii; Nah. ii, 7, 
with Isai. li, 19; ete. It is also maintained that Sophonias, who lived 
under King Josias, and who is wont to quote and gather from other 


t Delitzsch, loc. cit., pp. 124 sq. See also Driver, Isaiah (in Men of the Bible, 
p. 189 sqq.) 

2 Wm. Urwick, loc. cit., p. 27. 

3 Ibid. 
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prophets before him, has distinet points of resemblance with the 
Deutero-Isaias (compare Sophon. ii, 15 with Isai. xlvii, 8; Sophon, 
ii, 10 with Isai. Ixvi, 20; etc.) 

Despite the confident manner in which these minor prophets 
have been appealed to, with a view to establish the pre-exilie date 
of Isai. xl-Ixvi, the reasoning based on them can hardly be urged 
against the opponents of the Isaianic authorship: their compilatory 
character should, as it seems, be admitted, together with the post- 
exilic date of several parts of their contents. 

A fourth and apparently much stronger argument in favor of 
the Isaianic authorship of chaps. xl-Ixvi, is derived from what is con- 
sidered as the actual standpoint of the writer, The defenders of the 
traditional view take up those prophetic chapters, and affirm that, 
as witnessed by the prophecy itself, the writer’s standing-place is in 
Palestine. They remind us that in Isai. xiii, 22-24, the prophet 
reproaches Israel with neglecting the offering of holocausts and sacri- 
fices—a reproach which is suited only to people still in Palestine and 
within reach of Temple-worship. That the Temple of Jerusalem is 
still standing is inferred from Isai. Ixvi, 20 and Ixiii, 18.' Again, in 
Ivi, 9—Ilvii, 10, the allusions of the writer to the dreadful persecutions 
under Manasses; to the criminal neglect of Israel’s rulers and ‘shep- 
herds,’ which, as we know from other sources, existed before the 
Babylonian exile; and to idolatrous acts practised in Manasses’ reign 
by the people of Jerusalem in the valley of Hinnom, prove that the 
author, who always speaks in the present, lived in an age long before 
the Captivity. Many other traits concerning the social and moral 
condition of the Jews in Isai. lii, 5; Iviii, 4; lix, 3 sqq.,* or referring 
to their defective worship of Yahweh (C/r. Isai. lviii, 1-3, etc.), are 
described in a manner more appropriate to the people still in Juda, 
than to exiles in Babylon. The exact place where the author writes 
cannot be Babylonia, since in lii, 11, he says “depart thence’? (had 
he been in the land of exile at the time of writing, he would have 
said “depart hence’’); and since in lvii, 9-11, he addresses Jerusalem 
as still standing, as still running after the favor of the Babylonian king. 
Finally, the prophet, in proof of the divinity of the God of Israel, 
appeals frequently to fulfilled predictions, and in particular claims 
joreknowledge of the deliverance by Cyrus.3 Now, it is said, this is 


? Cfr. Meignan, les i he d’ Israel et le Messie, p. 247. 
2 Ibid., p. 249. 
3 Cfr. tint, Ixi, 21, 29; xi, 9; xliii, 8-10; xlv, 21; xlvi, 9, 10; xlviii, 3-8. 
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of no value if the prophecy dates from the period of the Exile. 

Capital has been made of this last part of the fourth argument 
in favor of the Isaianic authorship. To serve as an unquestionable » 
proof of Yahweh’s divinity, it is affirmed, the predictions appealed 
to as fulfilled, especially those which concern Cyrus’ coming and vic- 
tories, must needs have been made long before the Babylonian cap- 
tivity.’ “This reasoning would be of weight if it could be shown 
that the predictions alluded to were those constituting the prophecy 
itself: but if the passages are read attentively, it will be seen that 
they contain nothing which lends support to such a supposition. 
The prophet’s standpoint is indicated in xlii, 9: ‘The things that 
were first, behold they are come to pass; and new things do I declare; 
before they spring forth, I cause you to hear them’ (Cfr. xlviu, 3); on 
the ground of prophecies which, as he speaks, are already fulfilled, he 
rests his claim to be heard in the new anouncements now made by 
him. The new announcements are, primarily, the capture of Babylon 
by Cyrus and the release of the Jews, topics to which the prophet 
repeatedly reverts in the course of chaps. xl-xlviii. What the ‘former 
things’ are is not distinctly stated. . . . As Cyrus is alluded to 
as already ‘stirred up’ (xli, 2, 25; xlv, 13) at the time when the proph- 
ecy opens, it is probable that they were prophecies relating to the 
early stages of Cyrus’ career (Cfr. xli, 22, 26 sq.; xlii, 9; xliv, 7; 
xlviii, 14). These had been spoken some time before; they had been 
fulfilled (Cr. xlviii, 3-6a); and now fresh prophecies are delivered by 
him relating to events very soon to take place, (Cfr. xlvili, 60-8).” * 
As regards the assertion that the author of the prophecy claims jore- 
knowledge of the deliverance by Cyrus, it cannot be substantiated. 
The prophet introduces Cyrus as known, and only claims foreknowledge 
of what he will do, precisely as Isaias does in the case of Sennacherib 
(e. g., xxxvii, 33). And this view of the prophet’s language is in 
harmony with every passage in which he either names or alludes to 
Cyrus. Thus, according to xli, 2; xlv, 1, that prince is already in 
movement, and has been taken by the hand, and will prosper in his 
own undertaking. 


! Cfr. Knabenbauer, in Isaiam, vol. ii, p. 6, and writers referred to there. 

2 Driver, Isaiah, his Life and Times, p. 188 sq. 

3 Ibid., p. 189 footn. 2. This simple manner of interpreting the various passages 
where Cyrus is spoken of disposes fully of Bp. Hanneberg’s supposition that Cyrus’ 
name is a later insertion from the margin into the sacred text (Histoire de la Révélation 
Biblique, vol. i, p. 337. French Transl.). 
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Most of the passages appealed to as describing pre-exilic cireum- 
stances, moral, social, and religious, of the Jews, prove perhaps that 
some sections in chaps. xl-lxvi were written before the Exile. But 
the very reason for which such passages may be considered as pre- 
exilic, viz., the fact that their primary and natural meaning seems 
to point to a time before the Captivity, forbids most contemporary 
critics to assign other sections, or rather the great bulk of of the Deu- 
tero-Isaias, to pre-exilic times. The only theory which seems to many 
of them to be in harmony with all the facts of the case is that which 
considers the Deutero-Isaias—like the First Isaias—as a compilation 
made up of prophecies belonging to various periods of Jewish history. ‘ 

The resemblances of style and language noticeable between the 
two parts of the book of Isaias are a last argument in favor of the 
Isaianic authorship of chaps. xl-Ixvi. It is affirmed that these re- 
semblances are closer than those which exist between any two inde- 
pendent writings of the Old Testament, that they greatly preponderate 
over the diversities between the two parts of Isaias, and that in con- 
sequence they point to Isaias as the writer of both i-xxxix and xl-lxvi. 

The most striking features of style and language, which are con- 
sidered as distinctly Isaianic and yet are common to both parts of 
the book of Isaias, are the following: (1) The phrase “the Holy 
One of Israel,’ applied to Yahweh, which appears everywhere in 
chaps. i-xxxix,”’* runs also through chaps. xl-lxvi; (2) The introduction 
of divine words by: “Yahweh saith” (Cfr. i, 11 18; xxxiii, 10; xl, 1, 
25; xli, 21; lxi, 9), and their confirmation by the formula: “the mouth 
of Yahweh hath spoken” 3 (i, 20; xl, 5; lviii, 14; (3) “The frequent 
recurrence of the word Tohu (the chaos of Gen. i, 1) (three times in 
the First Isaias, and seven times in the Second Isaias), almost, as it 
were, the catchword of both books, much as some modern writers 
are characterized by the use of phrases like ‘the absolute’ or ‘the 
eternities’’’;* (4) In both parts of Isaias God is often called “King” 


‘ The peculiar expression ‘‘depart thence,” in reference to Babylon, in lii, 11, may 
indeed be understood—in view of the general context (verses 7-12),—as any the 
outcome of the fact that the prophet places himself in spirit at Jerusalem, and thus 
speaks of Babylon as a distant place. But the parallel expression in the second part of 
verse 11: “‘go out in the midst of Hur,” seems to imply that primitively, instead of 
“depart thence,’ the Hebrew had “depart from Babylon,” as it still reads in xlviii, 20. 
In Hebrew, Babel, the proper name for Babylon, is feminine. It may have been 
omitted in lii, 11, through hatred for that famous city (Cfr. Ps. exxxvi, 8). 

2 This is true only in reference to the acknowledged prophecies of the “First Isaias. 

3 This confirmatory formula is found nowhere else in Scripture. 

4 E. H. Plumptre, Isaiah, in Old Test. Introductions, edited by C. J. Ellicott, p. 253. 
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(vi, 5; xxxiil, 22; cfr. viii, 21; xli, 21; xlui, 15; xliv, 6), amd His royal 
dominion is celebrated (xxiv, 23; lii, 7);* (5) In both parts, too, the 
divine omnipotence is incidentally called ‘““Yahweh’s arm” or “ His 
arm” (xxx, 30; xxxili, 2; Cjr. ix, 20; xvii, 5; xl, 10) Ey iyo 
etc.); (6) The figure epanaphora, 1. e. the repetition of words at the 
beginning and end of sentences, * runs throughout the book of Isaias;, 
as a favorite rhetorical phrase (i, 7; iv, 3; vi, 11; xii, 10; xiv, 25; xiv, 8 
xxx, 20; xxxiv, 9; xl) 19;>xlil) 15, 19; xlvili, 215 ete Tyee cares 
holds good of anadiplosis, a figure in which the ending of a sentence, 
line or clause is repeated and emphasized at the beginning of the 
next, and which occurs in vili, 9; xxix, 1; Cfr. xxi, 9; xl, 1; xli, 27; 
xlili, 11, 25° li, 9, 12,17; ete.; (8) “In the same Wave. crowding. 
together of short sentences, as in i, 17; xxiii, 10; xlvii, 2—éverywhere: 
the same breathless haste in the movement of thought. But there 
are still more intimate lines of connection. How strikingly, for 
example, xxviii, 5 and Ixii, 3 rhyme together, and also xxix, 23 and 
v, 7 with lx, 21! And does not the fundamental thought, heard in 
xxii, 11; xxxvii, 26 (Cfr. xxv, 1), that everything realized in history 
pre-exists as idea, 7. €., a mental picture, in God, run through chapters: 
xl-Ixvi as a constant echo? And is not what is said in xi, 6 sqq.;. 
>... ea air WANG other places, of the future glorifying of the earthly and 
heavenly creation, repeated in the second half of the book in grand, 
elaborate pictures, and partly in the same words, a not un-Isaianic 
feature, Ixv, 25? Also the designation of God as ‘Saviour,’ found 
everywhere in chaps. xl-Ixvi, has its roots in the sayings of the first: 
Part, such assx1t, 2) eee ee 

From these an other such forms of thought and expression, 
which are common to both parts of Isaias, some contemporary scholars: 
(however in a decreasing number) have inferred unity of authorship. 
They have endeavored to account for the diversities disclosed by a. 
comparison of the two portions of the book by appealing to the dif- 


I Cjr. Delitzsch, loc. cit., p. 127. 
2 Here is an example of epanaphora (Isai. i, 7): 
Your land is desolate, 
Your country, strangers devour before your face, 
And it is desolate, 
As overthrown by strangers. 
3 Delitzsch, loc. cit., p. 127 sq. 
4 For fuller information in that regard, see Wm. Urwick, the Servant of Jehovah, p- 
36 sqq.; Wm. H. Cobb’s Essays in The Bibliotheca Sacra, April, Oct., 1881, and Jar Alize 
July, 1882; and the Commentaries of Kay, Cheyne, etc., on Isaias. 
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ferent circumstances of composition. “Ashe grows old,” says Plumptre 
in this connection,’ “a writer of genius [like Isaias] develops new 
thoughts, enlarges his vocabulary, varies his phraseology and style, 
according to the occasion which leads him to write or the intensity 
of his emotions. Many, if not most, New Testament students find 
no difheulty in accepting the Pastoral Epistles as written byrstesPan!: 
in spite of the long list of words found in them which are not found 
in his other writings, and the peculiarities of style and thought which 
characterize them.” And yet the same scholar, though he admits 
the unity of authorship, adds significantly: “On the other hand, 
the history of all literature shows that one writer may, either from 
pure reverence and love, or from a deliberate purpose of personation, 
so imbue his mind with the thoughts and language of another, adopt 
his phrases, reproduce the turns and tricks of his style, that it will 
not be easy, even for an expert, to distinguish between the counterfeit 
and the original.” More important still than these words of Dean 
Plumptre are those of Franz Delitzsch, who, after having long main- 
tained the Isaianic authorship of chaps. xl-Ixvi, and the value of the argu- 
ment in its favor drawn from the language of the book, wrote thus 
in the last edition of his valuable Commentary on Isaias:?. “We 
May say that the second half of the book of Isaias (chaps. xl-Ixvi) 
is In course of progressive growth as to its theme, standpoint, style, 
and ideas throughout the first part (chaps. i-xxxix). But, on the 
other hand, it is also true that all this does not prove the identity 
of the two Isaias, but only that the Second Isaias is a disciple of the 
first, outstripping the master, on whom he is formed.” 

The foregoing is a rapid survey of the grounds which the defenders 
of the Isaianic authorship still bring forth in favor of their position. 
To certain minds some of them will no doubt appeal powerfully, while 
to others, they will, neither singly, nor collectively, appear conclusive. 
Back of them all, there is the implicit belief in the value of the Jewish 
tradition which in the present case, can hardly be shown to go back 
 ¢lose to the time of the author of the Proto-Isaias. And this is why 
many contemporary scholars feel free to pursue a different line of 
thought and study, and have reached what seems to them a more 
Satisfactory solution of the problem concerning the authorship of 
Isai. xl-lxvi. But we must postpone to a future issue the setting 
forth and examination of their reasons for ascribing Isai. xl-lxvi to 


1 Plumptre, Isaiah, p. 253. 
* Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah, vol. ii, p. 128 (Engl. Transl.) 
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a different time and author, than those admitted ee: 
of the traditional view. 


ST. VINCENT OF LERINS 
Wendell S. Reilly, D. D. 


“We must take great care to hold fast to what has been believed 
everywhere, always, by all, for this is truly and properly Catholic.’ 
This famous definition of what is distinctively Catholic, more familiar 
to most readers in its Latin form: Quod ubique, quod semper, quod 
ab omnibus creditum est, expresses the leading idea of the Commoni- 
torium of St. Vincent of Lerins. He explains, expands and applies 
it; he pleads most eloquently with his contemporaries for the main- 
tenance of those doctrines which come up to its requirements. 

The work may be regarded as the first systematic answer to 
the question: What must we believe? When the Reformation 
had opened up the discussion on the rule of faith, no writing of Christian 
antiquity was scrutinised with more interest than that of the monk 
of Lerins. Forty editions of it were published between 1528 and 
1688. It was as popular with Protestants as with Catholics. While 
the latter found in it a strong defense of their doctrine concerning; 
ecclesiastical tradition, the former saw in the Quod ubique, quod sem- 
per, quod ab omnibus an instrument. well adapted to retrench from 
the Christian system of thought and practice, all that they did not 
consider as belonging to that system in its primitive simplicity. 

More recently attention has been called to the Commonitorium 
chiefly on account of the passage in which St, Vincent enuntiates 
the law of the development of doctrine. 

What is the value of St. Vincent’s views on this subject? 

In a review of Bardenhewer’s Patrology,’ Prof. Ehrhard protested 
against the traditional praise bestowed on the author of the Com- 
monitorium. He allows that a true sense can be given to Vincent’s 
definition of orthodox doctrine; but he maintains that, as understood 
and inculcated by Vincent, it did not leave sufficient room for de- 
velopment. His call for a careful study of the question is partly 
responsible for this endeavor to determine what was really the mind 
of St. Vincent on the rule of faith in general, and especially, to inter- 


' Hist. Jahrbuch, 1897, s. 866 ff. 
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pret, by their context, the well-known figures of Ch. xxii, on the pro- 
eress of the Church’s doctrine. 

In order to understand just what Vincent means by his rule of 
faith, it is important to take into consideration the circumstances 
which called it forth. | 

The island of Lerins, off the coast of Provence, in southern France, 
was, in the fifth century, the home of a great monastic family founded 
by St. Honoratus in 410. Montalembert tells us that this monastery 
was characterized, as compared with the institutions of St. Martin 
on the banks of the Loire, by the devotion of its inmates to the pur- 
suits of the intellectual life. It was protected by its position from 
the devastating invasions of the barbarians; and furnished an asylum 
which did much to save the arts and sciences of antiquity, as well 
as to foster the spiritual life of the new society which was pene built 
up on the ruins of the old Roman world. 

Many of those who withdrew to this “favored and happy isle 
of Lerins,” as it is called by St. Cesarius of Arles, remained there all 
their life, as did St. Vincent, in contemplation and study; but it is 
particularly interesting as a seminary which furnished to the Sees of 
Gaul many saintly bishops, like Saint Cesarius himself and St. Eucherius 
of Lyons.. St. Patrick is said to have spent nine years there during 
his pr eparation for his work in Ireland. 

It was in the peaceful abode of learning and holiness that the 
Commonitorium was written. It appeared, according to its author, 
three years after the council of Ephesus, that 1s to say, in 434. There 
can be no doubt in regard to its authorship, although the work was 
issued under the pseudonym of Peregrinus. It is attributed to Vincent 
of Lerins, towards the end of the fifth century, by Gennadius, in his 
De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis. We learn from this historian that 
Vincent was a Gaul by birth, and a priest. He tells us that he was 
learned in the Sacred Scriptures, and “sufficiently instructed”? in 
dogma. St. Eucherius mentions Vincent as one of those to whom he 
had entrusted the education of his son. He calls him “a holy man, 
alike pre-eminent by his science and his eloquence.” 

The style of Vincent is correct and elegant. There are in his work 
frequent allusions to the classics. Ebert, in his history of the litera-. 
ture of the Middle Ages, pronounces his Latin the best that was written 
in the fifth century. 

In his first chapter, Vincent tells us that he writes principally 
for his own personal profit. In conformity with the behest of the 
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Bible to meditate on the sayings of our fathers, he wishes to have at 
hand a writing which will come to the help of his memory, by recalling 
what he has learned from his ancestors in the faith.. He does not 
manifest any intention to enter into the arena of controversy, or to 
combat, in the minds of his contemporaries, opinions which he con- 
siders heterodox. One would not think that the motive which induced 
him to write was pre-occupation caused by new heresies. That such, 
however, was the case, is an impression that grows on one as he pursues 
Vincent's argument for the defense of antiquity against the encroach- 
ments of profane novelty. The Commonitorium is not a collection 
of choice sayings of the Fathers, destined to nourish the meditations 
of a solitary, nor is it the academic composition of a man who was 
indifferent about the doctrinal questions of the day. 


In the second chapter, he says himself that it is to undo the 
artifices of new heretics that he lays down the criteria for discerning 
true doctrine; and, in ch. xxviii, that his mee is not intended for the 
refutation of inveterate heresy. 

What are these doctrinal innovations which the writer has in 
view? We can hardly think of the errors of Nestorius or of Pelagius. 
He deals with them as heresies of the past. He simply recalls their 
fate as a warning to those tempted to leave the path trodden by the 
Fathers. On the other hand, we know that when the Commoni- 
torvum appeared, a contest was going on, in southern Gaul, between 
those who defended the doctrines of St. Augustine on predestination 
and grace, and those who were opposed to them. 

Augustine had died four years before, in 340. Thanks to his 
efforts, and to those of the North African Church, Pelagianism had 
been vanquished; but the doctrine advanced by the great bishop 
of Hippo was far from meeting with full approval in all parts of the 
Church. His teaching gave rise to protest, even in the ranks of 
those who were opposed to the heresy of Pelagius. 

This opposition broke out even before Augustine’s death. In 
428 or 429, his two faithful disciples, Hilary (Tyro) and Prosper, 
call the attention of their master to the unfavorable reception which 
his latest works had met with in Gaul.’ It was indeed there that 
the controversy reached its highest pitch and that it lasted longest. 
Among those opposed to Augustine were men who have left a great 
name in the Church, although they fell into errors afterwards char- 


t Epp. 225, 226; inter Epp. Aug. 
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acterised as semi-Pelagian. Such were John Cassianus, the founder 
of the monastery of St. Victor in Marseilles, whose writings have 
ever been considered one of the most remarkable codes of the monastic 
life; St. Hilary, bishop of the metropolitan see of Arles, one of the 
alumni of Lerins; Faustus, bishop of Riez, the most ardent champion 
of the semi-Pelagian cause, who wrote his work on grace and free- 
will after the council of Arles, in 475 (?). Faustus had been a monk 
of Lerins. He was abbot in 434, when Vincent wrote the Commoni- 
torium. 

Was St. Vincent a semi-Pelagian? 

Many learned men have favored the view that he was." It is 
the one that best accounts for all the phenomena presented to one 
who studies the Commonitorium. 

From what has been already said, one can appreciate the force 
of Tillemont’s remark, that “there is some reason to suspect all that 
comes from Lerins, of not being favorable to St. Augustine, and of 
favoring, on the contrary, the semi-Pelagians.” St. Hilary of Arles 
and Faustus were from Lerins. Besides, we know that St. Honoratus, 
the founder of the abbey, was a close friend of Cassianus. We can 
see, in the dedication which the latter makes to him of seven of his 
Collationes (xi-xviii), that the monks under his direction were fed 
on the writings of the Abbot of St. Victor. 

The suspicion aroused by the name of Lerins is not dispelled by 
the way Vincent handles the questions which were under discussion. 
Dom Cellier insists on the fact that Vincent speaks of the Pelagians 
as heretics justly condemned. He points out that Vincent could 
not show greater disdain for them than by comparing them to “dying 
flies,’ and that he has so much horror for their doctrine that he does 
not deem it possible to undertake to refute it, without committing a 
crime.? But if one remembers how bitter the semi-Arians were in 
their denunciation of the Arians, he is not likely to consider the hos- 
tility of St. Vincent to the Pelagians as a proof of a similar attitude 


1 Card. Noris, H. du Pélagianisme, |. II., ch. II., ip. 330-334; Natalis Alexander, 
H. E., t. V., p. 53-55; Berti, Opus de theologicis disciplinis, vol. I, ch. xlix; Pagi, Crit. 
ad ann. 434, nn. 15-19; Tillemont, H. H. vol. XV., p. 862; Hefele, Beitraege zur kirch- 
engesch., Archeologie und Liturgik, B. I., p. 145-174, Tubingen, 1864; Bardenhewer, 
Patrologie, s. 490 ff. 

Arguments on the other side can be found in the Bollandists, at the date of May 24; 
in Dom Cellier, H. g. des Auteurs Ecclesiastiques, (notice on St. Vincent, in vol. VIII; 
in Gorini, Déjense de | Eglise, vol. I, p. 104 ss). 


2 Commonitorium, ch.ix. 
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towards the semi-Pelagians; and indeed when he looks in the writings 
of Vincent for a condemnation of the mitigated form of that doctrine, 
he meets nothing that is formally opposed to it. 

He teaches, indeed, that grace is necessary for every good act. 
But the semi-Pelagian John Cassianus said as much,’ and so did 
the other opponents of Augustine’s doctrine, as we learn from Pros- 
per’s letter. Their distinctive error was the denial of what theolo- 
gians call gratia praeveniens, which precedes, and is independent of, 
the action of man’s free-will; and which is necessary even for the 
first step in the way of salvation. There are different kinds of grace 
and different kinds of necessity. Vincent does not say enough to 
prove that he held the true doctrine.” 

Not only does the author of the Commonitorium fail to condemn 
the distinctive tenets of semi-Pelagianism, but he has a passage, in 
ch. xxvi, which seems to indicate his hostility to the teaching of Augus- 
tine. He speaks of heretics who dare to teach that “in their church 

there is a great and special and altogether personal grace 


of God, so that, without any effort, . . . even if they do not 
ask, seek, knock, whoever belongs to their number is so provided 
for by God that he cannot be led into sin.” Bardenhewer3 sees 


here a clear allusion to St. Augustine and his adherents.* It is upon 
this passage that Hefele forms the main basis for his conclusion that 
Vincent was, in all likelihood, a semi-Pelagian. He points out that 
the monk of Lerins gives of the heretics’ doctrine of grace, a notion 
which closely resembles the concept the semi-Pelagians had of the 
doctrine of Augustine, or, at least, the repellent form they were wont 
to give it in their writings. 

It is hard to’ see whom Vincent can have in view if not the Augus- 
tinians. We do not know of any ancient sect which held such opinions 
on grace; and, on the other hand, the arms the author of the Com- 
monitorium uses against his heretics are those used by the semi-Pelag- 
lans against their opponents. No one can deny that the grace which 
Augustine attributed to the elect was great, special and altogether 
personal. ‘The semi-Pelagians could not conceive how this could be. 
The munificence of God must be the same for all.5 St. Prosper’s 

! Collationes, iv, 5. 

- cj. Vasquez I, p. disp. 91, ch. viii, n. 43. 

~ Patrologie, s. 491. 

4 cf. v.g. De Dono Perseverantia, xxiii (64): Falluntur qui putant esse a nobis non 


dari nobis, ut petamus, queramus, pulsemus. 
° cf. Faustus of Riez, De gratia et libero arbitrio, B. I, ch. xv- 
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letter tells us that there was a general tendency among them to make 
the grace necessary for salutary works depend on the will of man. 
It is true that Vincent attributes to the grace he rejects certain effects 
which were not attached to grace as Augustine conceived it; but they 
are precisely the effects which the semi-Pelagians connected with 
his doctrine. Thus, St. Prosper tells us, they accused Augustine of 
taking away from the fallen all care to rise, and of giving to the saints 
a temptation to lukewarmness “because in either case effort is useless, 
if one who is rejected cannot enter heaven, and one who is of the 
elect cannot fail to do so by any negligence.” ! 

But Vincent’s position in the semi-Pelagian controversy 1s in- 
dicated still more clearly by the nature of his work asa whole. Itisa 
plea in favor of respect for tradition. Now, strange as it may appear, 
it is more natural to attribute such a plea to an opponent of Augus- 
tine’s teaching, than to one of his disciples. Novelty was the principal 
charge brought against the latter. Thus we read in St. Prosper’s 
letter: ‘Many of the servants of God who live in Marseilles think 
that whatever is said, in the writings of your Holiness against the 
Pelagian heretics, concerning the calling of the elect according to the 
grace of God, is contrary to the opinion of the Fathers and the mind of 
the Church.” 2 And St. Hilary tells him that at Marseilles and other 
places in Gaul it is openly declared that his teaching is new.? 

Augustine devoted his last two books‘ to answering his Gallic 
antagonists. It is to be remarked that, though called upon to answer 
difficulties raised especially in the name of tradition, the holy doctor 
bases his argument chiefly on Scripture. Hilary had told him that 
an appeal was being made against his latest works, to his own earlier 
writings. He answers that he had indeed at one time fallen into the 
error of attributing to our own efforts that faith with the help of which 
we can live piously and justly; but he had been drawn from it “by 
meditating on the text: What hast thou, that thou hast not recewed. ° 

He acknowledges that it would be hard to find, in the writings 
of the Fathers, passages in which they clearly teach the doctrine he 
upholds. He himself had progressed in his views. ‘The “ Catholie 
commentators of the divine oracles’? who had preceded him had not 


1 Letter c., n. 3. 

2 Ep. 225, 1. c. n. 2. 

3 Ep. 226, 1. c. n. 2. 

4 De predestinatione sanctorum and De dono perseverantie. 
5 De pred. sanct., n. 3. 
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been called upon to deal ex projesso with this difficult question, being 
wholly taken up with other aspects of the Christian life. They had 
touched on it briefly as occasion demanded. The sense of the Church 
is indicated by her prayers.’ Besides, his teaching is contained, in 
principle, in the doctrine, common to him and his opponents, on 
original sin and the need of the Saviour’s grace.? 

St. Augustine saw clearly that his view was not contrary to tradi- 
tion; but he was on the defensive in regard to the argument taken 
from the Fathers. Hence we infer that the Commonitoriwm was not 
written by a disciple of his; and what we have seen of the semi-Pelagian 
contentions makes it natural to think that it was a book after their 
own heart. It was an argument that would help them in what they 
considered to be the fight for the old Catholic doctrine against novelties 
propped up by a false interpretation of Scripture. Vincent is particu- 
larly forceful when warning his readers against such a snare, more 
particularly when the one suspected of departing from the rule of 
interpretation fixed by the Fathers, is a doctor of great personal 
qualities. : 

This feature of the Commonitorvwm obviously marks it as especially 
well adapted to the purpose of opposing the influence of St. Augustine. 
There is good reason to see an allusion to him in St. Vincent’s long- 
dissertation on Origen and Tertullan, in his warnings not to follow 
a doctor who departs from the traditional faith, even though he be 
holy and learned, though he be a bishop, though he be a martyr. 

Vincent nowhere mentions Augustine or his disciples. He does 
not accuse them of heresy; though doctrines which he appears to 
attribute to them are denounced as heretical. Less reserve would 
have been unsafe in 434. Two or three years before, Celestine I had 
written to the bishops of Gaul, defending the memory of Augustine, 
and censuring those who accused his disciples of preaching wrong 
doctrine. Vincent uses this letter’ to prove his thesis on the necessity 
of adhering to antiquity. The Pope reproaches the bishops with 
leaving freedom of speech to inventors of novelty. He asks the question, 
‘which would scarcely occur to a ‘partisan of Hilary and Prosper: 
“Who are those to whom freedom of speech is forbidden?’’ He 
lets its answer depend on the answer given to the other question: 
“Who are the innovators in Gaul?” It is interesting to remark that 


' De pred sanct. n. 27. 
- ibid. n. 3. 
3 Commonitorium, ch. xxviii (39). 
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while he uses the words of the Sovereign Pontiff with the greatest 
respect, he does not seem to be convinced about their application 
to the case aimed at. The Pope had said, speaking of the state of 
affairs in Gaul: ‘Si ita res est, desinat incessere novitas vetustatem.” 
St. Vincent thrice repeats this: S7 zta res est. 

The three points we have dwelt upon, namely St. Vincent’s con- 
nection with Lerins, his way of dealing with the question of grace 
and finally the general nature of his work in the circumstances in 
which it appeared, can scarcely leave any doubt that the Commoni- 
torium was written in defense of the semi-Pelagian cause. | 

The question came before Benedict XIV. In his Constitutio de 
Nova Editione Martyrologii Romani, he says that errors of which 
Vincent may be suspected find an excuse in the circumstances of a 
period when the doctrines afterwards rejected as semi-Pelagian 
were not as yet fully threshed out. 

We have spoken of other saintly men, men ‘‘meritis et honoribus 
clari,”’ to use the words of St. Prosper, who are now called semi-Pela- 
gians. St. Augustine deals with them as “brothers.” Their inten- 
tions are above suspicion. As we have seen, most of them attributed 
too much to man’s natural powers, too little to grace, in the work of 
salvation. But it may be mentioned, as an extenuating circumstance, 
that in his zeal against the Pelagians, Augustine sometimes inclines 
too much towards the opposite extreme. This is, at least, the view 
of a great many. It is well expressed by St. Bonaventure: Uz 
pelagianos reduceret ad medium, abundantius declinamt ad extremum.' 
Bonaventure thinks the exaggeration is simply in the language. “‘ Be- 
ing the first to write ex professo on the subject,” says M. Gaillard in 
his historical study on Grace, “St. Augustine is not always sufficiently 
precise and exact. Certain notions and certain distinctions are want- 
ing, particularly in what is said about sufficient grace.”’? 

It would imply no disrespect for the illustrious doctor of grace. 
to say that some of his zdeas on grace are not quite exact. At any 
rate, some things taught by him have never been defined as matters 
of faith by the Church. 

This being the case, the mere fact of manifesting opposition to 
some of his doctrines does not detract from the respect we owe to 
Vincent as a saint. Even Faustus, whose above-mentioned work 


1 In Tanquerey, Synopsis Theol. Dogm., vol. II, p. 43. 
? A. Gaillard, Etudes sur l histoire de la doctrine de la grace, depuis S. Augustin, p. 
iv. Lyons, 1897. 
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is clearly semi-Pelagian, was greatly venerated in the church in his 
time. It was not until the Council of Orange (530) that what was un- 
acceptable in the semi-Pelagian teaching was definitely rejected. 

But while his being a semi-Pelagian does not derogate from 
his holiness, it may be asked whether it does not weaken his authority 
as an exponent of the true way to distinguish what is really Catholic 
from what is heretical. In all probability he himself used the quod 
ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus against doctrines which the 
Church regards as orthodox. It may have been the false application 
of a true principle; it would seem more likely that his requirements 
as regards the consensus of the Fathers were too exacting, that his 
view of the development of which a doctrine is susceptible, was in- 
adequate. 

We shall reserve for a future article a study on doctrinal progress 
as it is dealt with in the Commonitorium itself. 
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KING OF BABYLON (Circa 2250. B. C). 


Gabriel Oussani 


Oriental Archeology and the Old Testament. 


The wonderful archeological discoveries made in Western Asia. 
in the last fifty years have so completely revolutionized our historical 
knowledge of its ancient peoples, that we may safely affirm that not 
only a new world but new worlds, which had disappeared from the 
scene of history for more than six thousand years, and were entirely 
forgotten, have been brought before our view inall their greatness and 
majesty. Long before Greece and Rome had attained any political 
or literary importance these West-Asiatic empires had already ended 
their brilliant political, social and literary career, and had given up 
the last breath of their national existence. All that was left of their 
past glory remained buried for thousands of years beneath the fertile 
soil of those plains and oases which once resounded with the echo of 
their exploits and triumphs, and from which civilization and art, 
science and inventions, law and morals spread out to the utmost ends 
of the earth. 

It was reserved to the second half of the last century to accomplish 
the laborious task of disinterring from the deepest strata of mounds: 
and ruins the glorious remains of those well nigh forgotten peoples. 
Their cities and capitals, temples and palaces, libraries and schools, 
have been excavated, and their historical records and inscriptions 
deciphered and studied by a legion of competent Western scholars and 
archeologists, to whose genius, learning, indefatigable zeal and pains- 
taking scholarship we are all deeply indebted. Through the hard and 
successful labors of these distinguished scholars we are now well ac- 
quainted with the history, chronology, religion, mythology, language, 
literature and life of the ancient Sumerians, Chaldeans, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Elamites, Medians, old Persians, Hittites, Syrians, Arabians, 
old Armenians, and a number of other tribes and nations which once 
moved within that classic land which lies between the Persian Gulf 
on the south, Mount Taurus on the north, Media and Elam on the east 
and the Mediterranean on the west. 
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Fifty years ago the records and even the name’and existence of 
many of these glorious nations were totally unknown to us, or the 
little we knew about them had come down to us, either in legendary 
form or in traditions handed down by a few. not very trustworthy 
Persian, Greek and Roman historians. Even the few allusions scat- 
tered in the historical and prophetical books of the Old Testament 
were either too vague or too meagre to be of much value. Frequently 
they were written several hundred years after the events they are 
supposed to narrate, and very often in a language and style which are 
most obscure. But to-day, thanks to the successful efforts of our 
‘scholars and archeologists, we can penetrate into the dimmest and 
remotest periods of those West-Asiatic civilizations with far clearer 
vision than we have of the primitive history of Greece and Rome. 
Many periods of their history are now better known to us than certain 
epochs of Greece, Rome and even of medieval Europe. The nine- 
teenth century, indeed, as Dr. Price, of Chicago, aptly remarks, has 
been the century of romance—romance in exploration, in discovery, 
in invention, in thought, in science, in art and in life. We have dis- 
covered vast tracts of history, and that science now goes back through 
a period of more than four thousand years before the Christian era. 
This history has been dug out of mounds, tombs and pyramids. It 
has been found written on granite, alabaster, wood, clay and papyrus. 
It has been translated from tablets, rolls, cylinders, statues and temples. 
Through a series of marvelous discoveries and romantic happenings 
we have been granted a vision of the life of hitherto unknown peoples." 

The archeological discoveries made in Babylonia and Assyria, how- 
ever, have eclipsed in magnitude, number, and importance all others 
made in Western Asia. Here, thanks to the intelligent and successful 
labors of explorers and archzologists, such as Botta, Lyard, Rawlinson, 
Rassam, Loftus, Smith, de Sarzec, Haynes, Peters, Hilprecht, Kol- 
dewey and others, we have discovered the priceless literary and artistic 
treasures of the two most powerful and civilized nations of antiquity. 
We are in possession of their historical records, inscriptions, monu- 
ments, schools, temples, palaces and libraries. We have deciphered 
their languages and writings, and We have become acquainted with 
their history, religion, mythology, literature, customs, arts and civili- 
gation. The hundreds of thousands of inscriptions, so far discovered, 
have revealed to us the immense advance made by the savants of 
Babylonia and Assyria in astronomy, geography, medicine, grammar, 

1 The Monuments and the Old Testament. Chicago; 3d edit. 1902; p. 17. 
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lexicography and ethico-philosophical literature, and the still greater 
number of inscriptions yet to be deciphered and studied will certainly 
fill us with still greater admiration. 

Assyriology is a comparatively young, but very promising science. 
The results already attained have reached such gigantic proportions 
that we may safely predict a complete revolution in our past and present 
knowledge of ancient history and civilization. Even many of our 
religious conceptions and beliefs have been deeply affected by this 
branch of Oriental archeology. It has already placed biblical exegesis 
and criticism on a far more scientific basis than was possible ten or 
twenty years ago; and the conclusions derived from it, arbitrary in 
some cases, doubtful in others, discouraging to certain minds, and to 
some unacceptable, have proved to be, nevertheless, of very real 
benefit to the scientific study of Old Testament history, literature, 
and theology. We are far from accepting as proved all the con- 
clusions of a certain school of young and enthusiastic Assyriologists 
and Biblical critics, such as Delitzsch, Winckler, Gunkel, Jeremias, 
Cheyne and others; but we are still much less disposed to accept as true, 
or even as probable, the conclusions of the opposite school, headed by 
Hommel and Sayce, and a few others, that Oriental archeology in 
general, and Assyriology in particular, have dealt a death blow to 
the modern school of Biblical criticism, or that they have even demon- 
strated, in any degree, the untenability of the main conclusions of 
that science.' | 


Discovery and Description of the Code. 


In the annals of Assyriology, if we except the memorable year 
1857 in which, for the first time, the Cuneiform inscriptions were 
properly deciphered, no event has caused more sensation than the 
discovery of the Code of King Hammurabi, the oldest code of laws 
in the world. Neither George Smith’s epoch-making discovery of 


oe ee 
' In a future article the writer hopes to discuss and refute the baseless assertions 
of Sayce, Hommel and other Biblical apologists as to the imaginary antagonism be- 
tween Oriental Archeology. and the conclusions of the modern school of Biblical 
criticism. C7. Driver’s Introduction to,the Literature of the Old Testament. London 
1899; pp. XVII, XVIII; and in same author’s Commentary on Genesis, London, 1904; 
pp. LIII ff., as well as his admirable essay on Hebrew Authority in Hogarth’s Authority 
and Archeology, Sacred and Profane. London, 1899; pp. 143 ff; and 149 ff. G. B. Gray 
in The Expositor, May, 1898; pp. 337 ff. G. A. Smith, Modern Criticism and the 
Preaching of the Old Testament. New York, 1902; pp. 56 ff. A. A. Bevan, Critical 
Review, 1897; pp. 406-415; and Vol. IV; 1894; pp. 123-127. Cj. also Expository 
Times, 1897; pp. 433 ff; 499 ff; and 1898; pp. 54 ff; 96 ff; 221 ff; 273 ff; and 362 ff. 
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the Babylonian account of the Deluge, in 1872, nor that, rot less. 
memorable, of the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, in 1888, notwithstanding 
their immense importance, can in any degree compare with that of 
the finding of the Code in question, an event which marks not only a. 
new era in Assyriological researches, but also a distinct advance in 
Biblical and Oriental studies. It is, in fact, as the great German 
Assyriologist of Berlin, Dr. Hugo Winckler, rightly observes, the: 
greatest and most important discovery we have made so far in the 
East." And the distinguished English Assyriologist of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, does not hesitate to say that the discovery and deciphering 
of this Code is the greatest event in Biblical archzeology for many a. 
day. In fact, containing as it does the laws which were enacted by 
a King of Babylonia in the third millennium, B. C., whose rule extended 
over the whole of Mesopotamia from the mouths of the rivers Tigris: 
and Euphrates to the Mediterranean coasts, we must regard it as one 
of the most important monuments in the history of the human race.? 
The discovery of the Hammurabi Code of laws was made in 
December, 1901—January, 1902, at the great mound of ruins known as: 
the Acropolis of Susa, the ancient city of the Persian kings, by the French 
_ archeological expedition, under the auspices of the French Government 
and the superintendence of M. J. de Morgan, who had previously dis-- 
tinguished himself by his discoveries in Egypt. The expedition started 
for the East in 1897, and in the course of four years had already made: 
very important discoveries.3 A day or two before the end of December,. 
1901, the workmen came upon a large fragment of black diorite. A 
few days later, two other fragments were unearthed, and the three 
pieces, when joined together, were found to form a complete whole in 
the form of a round pillar, shaped like an elongated sugar-loaf, which 


1 Cj. Biblia. Vol. XV, No. 12. 1903; p. 382. 

?C. H.W. Johns. The Oldest Code of Laws in the World. Edinburgh, 1903; p. III. 

3 Morgan, J. de. Délégation en Perse. Mémoires. TomelI. Recherches arch-- 
wologiques. Premier serie. Fouilles a Suse en 1897-1898 et 1898-1899. Par. J. de 
Morgan, G. A. Taquier et G. Lampre. Tome II. Teztes Elamites-Sémitiques. Pre- 
mier série. Tome III; Teztes Elamites-Anzanites. Premier série. Tome IV; Teztes 
Elamites-Sémitiques. Deuxiéme série. Par. V. Scheil. Paris, 1900-1902; pp. x-202; 
Xvi-135; vili-146; iii-200 in 40. A popular and instructive description of Susa and 
its ruins, in English, is given by Madame Jane Dieulafoy, an intrepid French lady who, 
together with her distinguished husband, were the first to call attention to the im— 
portant mounds and ruins of the capital of Elam, by their successful excavations in 
1884 and after. At Susa; the Ancient Capital of the Kings of Persia, translated from 
the French. Philadelphia, 1890, with illustrations. The account of the Dieulafoy 
expedition and excavations at Susa has been published in French in four sumptuous: 
volumes. Paris, E. Leroux. 
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measured 7 feet 4 inches in height, 5 feet 4 inches in circumference at 
the top, and 6 feet 2 inches at the bottom. On the obverse side of 
the stone there are sixteen columns of writing with 1,114 lines. There 
were five more columns on this same side of the monument, but they 
have been erased and the stone repolished. . This was no doubt, the 
work of the Elamite conqueror, (probably Sutruk-Nahunti, about 
1100 B. C.), who removed it from Babylon, and who meant to inscribe 
his own name and titles on it.' On the reverse side there are twenty- 
eight columns of writing, comprising more than 2,500 lines. The 
monument, accordingly, in its present condition, contains 44 columns 
of writing, making 3,700 lines, while in its original shape it must have 
contained 49 columns of writing, or more than 4,000 lines. The in- 
scription is in rows of short columns, the characters in the columns 
being read from top to bottom, and the columns themselves running 
from right to left. In the other Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions, and 
especially on the clay tablets, the inscriptions ordinarily read in hori- 
zontal lines, running from left to right. The style of writing is that of 
the Hammurabi period, archaic, monumental and very elaborately 
executed; and the hard quality of the stone has kept the original writing 
remarkably clear and well-defined. The monument is at present in 
Paris, in the Louvre, where it forms one of the most valuable treasures 
-of that famous museum. 


On the upper part of the monument there is engraved the image 
of the Babylonian sun-god, Shamash, “the God of law, whose children 
are called, “Justice” (Kettu), and “Right” (Mesharu), from whom 
Hammurabi claims to have received the laws in question, Just as 
Moses is said to have received his laws from Jahweh, and Mohammed 
from Allah through the Angel Gabriel. ‘‘The sun-god is seated upon 
‘a raised throne. He wears the well-known swathed head-gear, and 
a flounced robe. “Behind his shoulders rays spring out, and in his right 
hand he clasps a sceptre, the symbol of authority, and a wheel or ring. 
‘The King stands before Shamash in an attitude of reverent obedience. 


1 Sutruk-Nahunti appears to have overrun Babylonia and sacked several import- 
‘ant cities. The trophies of his victories were carried to Susa and placed, in all proba- 
bility, in the temples and public buildings of that capital. No less than five Babylon- 
‘an monuments have been discovered at Susa by the de Morgan expedition. One 
-of them is a fragment of another pillar bearing a few lines of the Code. It is certain. 
that the original Code of Hammurabi was erected at Babylon, in the great temple of 
Merodach, called E-Saggil; but copies were made and placed in other temples in 
Babylonia and Assyria. It is quite probable that the discovered Code was not the 
original one, but a copy set up either at Larsa or at Sippara. 
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He is clothed in a long tunic, which is hemmed in at the waist and 
hangs down in folds, and upon his head he wears a cap with fillet. His. 
right hand is at his mouth, his left hand rests against the waist, pre- 
cisely as in the familiar portrait sculpture of the King in the British 
Museum. Like the sun-god, he wears the familiar artificially plaited. 
beard.” * 

From the fact that mutilated portions of copies of Hammurabi’s. 
Code have been found in Ninive, in the library of Assurbanipal, and a. 
small duplicate fragment of the beginning of the Code was discovered 
among the ruins of Susa itself, it is natural to infer that the Code in 
question was accepted in many adjacent countries and cities as a 
standard code of laws, and that, consequently, copies of it were made 
and set up in many of these cities, including Ninive and Susa. 

The text of the Code was first published in heliogravure, at the 
expense of the French Government, in a magnificent volume, entitled 
Textes Hlamitiques—Sémitiques, Paris, 1902, being tome IV of the 
Mémovres de la Délégation en Perse. To Father V. Scheil, the eminent. 
French Dominican, who was the Assyriologist of the Expedition, is due 
the honor and credit of having published the text in a splendid and 
accurate manner, as well as of having given to the public the first. 
translation of the Code, within the short time of ten months after its: 
discovery. | 

Ingenious and accurate as it was, Father Scheil’s translation was 
necessarily in many cases imperfect and provisory. Dr. Hugo Winck- 
ler, of Berlin, gave, a few months later, an improved German translation 
of the Code; this was followed by Dr. John’s English translation which 
contained several improvements on the two former ones. A few 
months later, Rev. Dr. Francesco Mari issued an Italian translation 
with a very useful introduction and notes.. In the meantime Scheil, 
Winckler and Johns revised and improved their first translations of the 


TS. A. Cook. The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi. London, 1903; 
pp. 4-5. According to Jeremias and Orelli, the sceptre in the right hand of the sun- 
god is to be taken as a stylus, the symbol of wisdom; while according to Dr. Ball, 
Light from the East,’ London, 1899, it indicates the straight course of the sun across. 
the heavens. Cf Cook. op. cit., loc. cit. The portrait of Hammurabi can be seen in 
many frontispieces of the books and pamphlets concerning the Code, such as those of 
Scheil, Johns, Boscawen, Harper, Pinches, Mari, Edwards, D. H. Miiller, Peiser- 
Kohler, Winckler and others. Another portrait sculpture of Hammurabi is in the: 
British Museum (see the frontispiece in L. W. King’s Letters and Inscriptions of Ham- 
murabt, London, 1900, in three vols.) A fragment of another statue of the same 
king was found at Susa by M. de Morgan. (Tezxtes Elamites-Sémitiques, I. 84; Paris, 
1900). ; Sage 
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Code, while D. H. Muller, of Vienna, and Drs. J. Kohler and F. E. 
Peiser, of Leipzig, gave out new and independent German translations 
of the same, the former being accompanied with an excellent Hebrew 
rendering, the other with a juristic version. But the latest and best 
edition of the text is that published by Dr. Harper, of Chicago, with a 
very accurate and intelligible oe translation, variants, full in- 
dexes, and notes.’ 

The number of books, pamphlets and articles, however, devoted 
to the discussion of the Code itself as well as its relation to other legis- 
lations and especially the Mosaic have been so numerous and instructive 
that we have collected a bibliography of the principal ones, which will 
be found as an appendix to this article. | 


Analysis of the Contents of the Code. 


We cannot expect to find in the Code of Hammurabi, promulgated — 


‘some 4,150 years ago, an exhaustive treatise on legislation, jurisdiction, 
ete., or even a collection of laws and regulations that would adequately 
cover the many phases of life in any highly organized community. Three 
hundred laws would hardly cover one single aspect of our complex and 
modern society. However, when we consider the age of our law- 
giver and the comparatively simple life of his community, we may 
expect that such a collection of laws as this would fairly cover the 
. every-day life of the people. Nor shall we find a continuity of thought 
or logical connection between the different ideas embodied in this lorg 
and interesting collection of laws. In many cases the penalties in- 
flicted are extremely barbarous, and altogether out of proportion to 
the crime. In others, they are plainly inefficacious, while on the other 
hand, some are extremely wise and effective. In a word, we may say 
that in the Code of Hammurabi we meet with those same defects which 
are to be found in all ancient legislations, including the Mosaic and the 
Roman.’ 

The forty-five columns of inscriptions which cover the monument 
are divided into three distinct sections or divisions: I, The Introduc- 


1 Cf. Dr. John’s article Code of Hammurabi in the extra volume of Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, 1904. pp. 584-585. 

2 Cf. Orelli. Das Gesetz Hammurabis und die Thora Israels, Leipzig, 1903; p. 10; 
and D. H. Miiller, Die Gesetze Hammurabis und ihr Verhaeltniss zur mosaischen Gesetage- 
bung sowie zu den XII Tafeln, Wien, 1903. Dr. D. G. Lyon, in The Structure of the 
Hammurabi Code, in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. XXV; 1904; 
pp. 248 ff., tries, with more ingenuity than success, to trace through the whole Code a 
line of logical arrangement of the material. 
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tion, or Prologue; II, The Code itself; and, III, The Conclusion, or 
Epilogue. 

In the Prologue, Hammurabi devotes considerable space to his 
titles and to the enumeration of his glorious and beneficent deeds for 
his country and people. He commences by saying how Anu, the 
supreme God, and Bel called him as the shepherd, and the elect of Bel, 
to bring about the happiness of men. Then he begins to enumerate 
his achievements, how he enriched the city of Ur, _protected Larsa, 
enlarged Cutha, etc. . . . Then he states further how he gave 
new life to the city of Uruk by providing its inhabitants with abundant 
canals and waters, enlarged the agricultural lands of Dilbat, granted 
pasturage and watering-places to Lagash and Girsu, and fostered the 
inhabitants of Ninazu in their distress. He, the shepherd of men, who 
proclaimed right and upheld law, vindicated the rights of several 
deities, and restored their temples and worship. He concludes the 
Introduction with the following words: ‘When the God Marduk 
Sent me to govern men, to sustain and instruct the world, right and’ 
justice in the lands I established ; I brought about the happiness of men.” 

“The Prologue and Epilogue,” as Dr. Johns rightly observes, “are 
very difficult to translate. Often the phrases are simply stock expres- 
sions which occur in most of the royal inscriptions. The meanings of 
many of these have degenerated to mere titles of courtesy and their 
original significance is obscure.’’! 

The Prologue runs thus: 


When the most high God (Anu), king of the spirits of heaven (Anun- 
naki), and Bel, lord of heaven and earth, who settles the fates of all, 
allotted to Marduk, the first-born of Ea, the lord of right, a rule over men 
and extolled him among the spirits of earth (Igigi), then they nominated 
for Babylon a name above all, they made it renowned in all quarters, and 
in the midst of it they founded an everlasting sovereignty, whose seat is 
_ established like heaven and earth; then did God (Anu) and Bel call me 
by name, Hammurabi, the high prince, god-fearing, to exemplify justice in 
the land, to banish the proud and oppressor, that the great should not 
despoil the weak, to rise like the sun over the black-headed race (mankind) 
and illumine the land, to give health to all flesh. Hammurabi the (good) 
shepherd, the choice of Bel, am I, the completer of plenty and abundance, 
the fulfiller of every purpose. For Nippur, and Durili (epithet of Nippur 
or part of it?) I highly adorned E-KUR (the temple of Bel there). In 
powerful sovereignty I restored Eridu and, cleansed E-ZU-AB (temple of 
Ea there). By onslaughts on every side (the four quarters) I magnified 
the name of Babylon and rejoiced the heart of Marduk my lord. Every 
day I stood in E-SAG-GIL (the temple of Marduk at Babylon). De- 
scendant of kings whom Sin had begotten, I enriched the city of Ur, and 


' Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts and Letters, 1904; pp. 389-390. 
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humbly adoring, was a source of abundance to E-NER-NU-GAL (the 
temple of Sin at Ur). A king of knowledge, instructed by Shamash the 
judge, I strongly established Sippara, reclothed the rear of the shrine of | 
Aya (the consort of Shamash), and planned out E-BAB-BAR (temple 
of Shamash at Sippara) like a dwelling in Heaven, In arms I avenged 
Larsa (held by the Elamite, Rim-Sin), and restored E-BAB-BAR (temple.of 
Shamash at Larsa) for Shamash my helper. As overlord I gave fresh 
life to Erech, furnishing abundance of water to its people, and completed 
the spire of E-AN-NA (temple of Nana at Erech). I completed the 
elory of Anu and Ninni. As a protector of my land, I reassembled the 
scattered people of Nisin (recently reconquered from the Elamites) and 
replenished the treasury of E-GAL-MAH (temple of Nisin). As the 
royal potentate of the city and own brother of its god Zamama, I enlarged 
the palace at Kish and surrounded with splendor E-ME-TE-UR-SAG 
(the temple at Kish). I made secure the great shrine of Ninni. I ordered 
the temple’ of Harsagkalama E-KI-SAL-nakiri, by whose assistance I 
attained my desire. I restored Kutha and increased everything at E-SID- 
LAM (the temple there). Like a charging bull, I bore down my enemies. 
Beloved of TU-TU (a name of Marduk) in my love for Borsippa, of high 
purpose untiring, I cared for E-ZI-DA (temple of Nabu there). As a 
_ god, king of the city, knowing and farseeing, I looked to the plantations 
of Dilbat and constructed its granaries for IB (the god of Dilbat) the 
powerful, the lord of the insignia, the sceptre and crown, with which he 
invested me. As the beloved of MA-MA (consort of IB), I set fast the bas- 
reliefs at Kish and renewed the holy meals for Erishtu (goddess of Kish). 
With foresight and power I ordered the pasturages and watering-places 
for Sirpurla and Girsu and arranged the extensive offerings in E-50 (the 
temple of ‘the fifty” at Sirpula). I scattered my enemies. As the 
favorite of Telitim (a god), I fulfilled the oracles of Hallab and rejoiced 
the heart of GIS-DAR (its goddess). Grand prince, whose prayers Adad 
knows well, I soothed the heart of Adad, the warrior in Bit Karkara. I 
fastened the ornaments in E-UD-GAL-GAL (temple there). As a king 
who gave life to Adab, I repaired E-MAH (temple at Adab.) As hero 
and king of the city, unrivalled combatant, I gave life to Mashkan-Shabri 
and poured forth abundance on SIT-LAM (temple of Nergal there). The 
wise, the restorer, who had conquered the whole of the rebellious, I res- 
cued the people of Malka in trouble. I strengthened their abodes with 
every comfort. For Ea and DAM-GAL-NUN-NA I increased their rule 
and in perpetuity appointed the lustrous offerings. As a leader and king 
of the city, I made the settlements on the Euphrates to be populous. 
As client of Dagan, who begat me, I avenged the people of Mera and 
Tutul. As high prince, I made the face of Ninni to shine, making the 
lustrous meals of NIN-A-ZU secure. I reunited my people in famine by 
assuring their allowances within Babylon in peace and security. As the 
shepherd of my people, a servant whose deeds were acceptable to GIS-DAR 
in E-UL-MASH (temple of Anunit) in the midst of Agade, noted for its 
wide squares, I settled the rtles and set straight the Tigris. I,brought 
back to Asshur the gracious colossus and settled the altar (?). As king 
of Nineveh I made the waters of Ninni to shine in E-DUP-DUP. High 
of purpose and wise in achievement for the great gods, descendant of 
Sumu-lail, eldest son of Sin-muballit, long, descended scion of royalty, 
ereat king, a very Shamash (or sun) of Babylon, I caused light to arise. 
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upon Sumer and Akkad. A king who commanded obedience in all the 
four quarters, beloved of Ninni am I. When Marduk brought me to 
direct all people and commissioned me to give judgment, I laid down 
justice and right in the provinces, I made all flesh to prosper. 


The Prologue is followed by the Code itself, which contains 282 
laws. For the sake of completeness and brevity, we here give an 
exhaustive analysis of its contents, according to sections and num- 


bers: ? 


§$§ 1-2. On witchcraft. 

$§ 3-5. On witnesses and judges. 

$§ 6-8. On theft. 

$§ 9-13. On stolen property found in the hands of another. 

$14. On kidnapping. 

$§ 15-20. On fugitive slaves. 

§$§ 21-25. On burglary and brigandage. 

§§ 26-41. A series of laws dealing with the duties and privileges of gaugers and con- 
stables. 

$§ 42-56. Land-laws and provisions relating to the cultivation of fields. 

$57. On the responsibilities of herdsmen. 

§$§ 58-65. Various enactments concerning gardeners. . . . Thenextfivecolumns, 
containing about thirty-five sections or laws, are wanting, having been, as was 
stated above, erased by the Elamite plagiarist king, Sutruk-Nahunti. 

$§ 100-107. A series of laws, partly mutilated, dealing with merchants, their rights 

and that of their agents. 

$§ 108-111. A series of laws Jee to wine-merchants and the regulation of the 
price of wine and other liquors. 

$§ 112-126. On debts and deposits. 

Next comes the most important part of the whole Code, which contains no 
less than 66 laws about family and family relations, about women in general, 
husbands, wives, children, marriage, NCE etc. . . . which may be subs 
divided in the following manner: 

§ 127. On slander. 

§ 128. On the marriage contract. 

§§ 129-132. On adultery, rape and suspicion of unchastity. 

§§ 133-143. On separation and divorce in their various aspects. 

$§ 144-149. Laws regulating the taking of a second wife or concubine. 


1 It must be noted that the Code has no external marks separating the laws one 
from another, or indicating where the groups of laws end. The division into separate 
-laws and paragraphs was introduced by the first editor, V. Scheil. The indications 
of such divisions are supplied almost invariably by the preposition shwmma, ‘‘if’’, as 
well as by the connection of the thought. Although in some cases Father Scheil’s 
division is not altogether satisfactory (as in paragraphs 39 and 40), his division is 
generally accepted as well founded. = 
2 The following analysis is that of Dr. 8. A. Cook in his book The Laws of Moses 
and the Code of Hammurabi; pp. 8-10. A much more elaborate and skilful analysis 
isthat of Prof. D. G. Lyon in his article sup. cit. pp. 254-265; where the Code is present 
ed as a masterpiece of logical arrangement,.and in which it is claimed that ‘‘Ham- 
murabi’s eminence as lawgiver does not surpass his eminence as logician,’ and that 
“Tn the skilful arrangement of its material, the Code has never been excelled, and it 
has probably never been approached.” (p. 254). 
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§§ 150-152. Three sections relating to women’s property. 

§§ 153-158. Laws bearing upon various forms of unchastity. 

§§ 159-164. Laws and regulations respecting the purchase-price of the bride, and her 
marriage-portion. . 

§§ 165-184. A long series of laws about inheritance, rights of wife, children, maid- | 
servants and slaves and their children, widows, and a particular class of women. 

§§ 185-193. This part of the Code contains the last section of the family laws and it 
relates to the adoption of children and their respective rights. 

§§ 194-214. A series of laws regarding responsibility for death, assault, ete. : 

§§ 215-225. Regulations fixing penalties, and defining fees for doctors and veterinary 
surgeons, both in their successful and unsuccessful operations, ete. 

$§ 226-227. On the branding of slaves. 

§§ 228-233. On the duties and responsibilities of builders and general contractors. 

§§ 234-240. Responsibilities of boatmen. 

§§ 241-274. A long series of laws relating to agricultural life, dealing, mostly, with 
oxen, their hire and care, wages of agricultural laborers and artisans; as well as 
with the responsibilities for the loss or damage of oxen and other agricultural 
implements. 

§§ 275-277. Three laws about the prices for hiring boats. 

§§ 278-282. This last section of the Code contains five laws or regulations relating to 
the buying of slaves, and the terrible penalties to be imposed on those who 
repudiate their masters. 


The Corpus of the laws is followed by the Epilogue, which is an 
admirable specimen of Oriental literary and religious style. In it the 
monarch enumerates his beneficent deeds and public works, extols 
his own virtues, pronounces the blessing of himself and of the gods 
upon those who observe the laws, and utters a series of terrific de- 
nunciations against the disobedient. It is of great interest to read the 
whole Epilogue, which breathes, from beginning to end, a keen religious 
feeling, together with a consciousness of despotic power. 


The judgments of righteousness which Hammurabi, the powerful 
king, settled, and caused the land to receive a sure polity and a gracious 
rule. | 
I am Hammurabi, the superb king. Marduk gave me to shepherd 
the black-headed race, whom Bel had assigned me. I did not forget, I did 
not neglect, I found for them safe pastures, I opened the way through 
sharp rocks, and gave them guidance. With the powerful weapon that 
Zamama and Ishtar granted me, by the foresight with which Ea endowed 
me, with the power that Marduk gave me, I cut off the enemy above and 
below, I lorded it over the conquered. The flesh of the land I made to 
rejoice. I extended the dwellings of the people in security. I left them 
no cause to fear. The great gods chose me and I am the shepherd that 
gives peace, whose club is straight; of evil and good in my city I was the 
director. I carried all the people of Sumer and Akkad in my bosom. 
By my protection, I guided in peace its brothers. By my wisdom, I 
provided for them. That the great should not oppress the weak, to 
counsel the widow and orphan, in Babylon, the city of Anu and Bel, I 
raised up its head (the stele’s) in E-SAG-GIL (temple of Marduk there), 
the temple whose foundation is firm as the heaven and earth. To judge 
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the judgment of the land, to decide the decisions of the land, to succor 
the injured, I wrote on my stele the precious words and placed them before 
my likeness, that of a righteous king. The king that is gentle, king 
of the city, exalted am I. My words are precious, my power has no rival. 
By the power of Shamash, the judge supreme, of heaven and earth, that 
judgment may shine in the land; by the permission of Marduk, my lord, I 
set up a bas-relief, to preserve my likeness in E-SAG-GIL that I love, 
to commemorate my name forever in gratitude. The oppressed who has 
a suit to prosecute may come before my image, that of a righteous king, 
and read my inscription and understand my precious words; and may my 
stele elucidate his case. Let him see the law he seeks and may he draw 
in his breath and say: ‘This Hammurabi was a ruler who was to his 
people like the father that begot them. He obeyed the order of Marduk 
his lord, he followed the commands of Marduk above and below. He 
delighted the heart of Marduk his lord, and granted happy life to his people 
forever. He guided the land.” Let him recite the document. Before 
Marduk, my lord, and Sarpanitum, my lady, with full heart let him draw 
near. The colossus and the gods that live in E-SAG-GIL, or the courts 
of E-SAG-GIL, let him bless every day before Marduk, my lord, and Sar- 
panitum, my lady. 

In the future, in days to come, at any time, let the king who is in the 
land, guard the words of righteousness which I have written on my stele. 
Let him not alter the judgment of the land which I judged nor the decisions 
I decided. Let them not destroy my bas-relief. If that man has wisdom 
and is capable of directing his land, let him attend to the words which I 
have written upon my stele, let him apprehend the path, the rule, the law 
of the land, and so let him guide forward the black-headed race; let him 
judge their judgment and decide their decision, let him cut off from his 
land the proud and violent, let him rejoice the flesh of his people. Ham- 
murabi, the king of righteousness, to whom Shamash has granted rights, 
am I. My words are precious, my deeds have no rival. Above and 
below I am the whirlwind that scours the deep and the height. If that 
man has hearkened to my words which I have written on my stele and 
has not frustrated justice, has not altered my words, has not injured my 
bas-reliefs, may Shamash make lasting his sceptre; like me, as a king of 
righteousness, let him guide his people in justice. 

But if that man does not hearken to my words which I wrote on my 
stele, forgets my curses, fears not the malediction of God, sets aside the 
judgment which I judged, alters my words and destroys my bas-reliefs, 
effaces my inscribed name and writes in his own name; or, for fear of 
these curses has charged another to do so; that man, be he king, lord, 
patesi, or noble, whose name is ever so renowned, may the great god 
(Anu), the father of gods, who named my reign, turn him back, shatter 
his sceptre in pieces, curse his fortunes; may Bel the lord who fixes 
the fates, whose command is not set aside, who extended my sovereignty, 
cause for him an endless revolt, an impulse to fly from his home, and set 
for his fortune a reign of sighs, short days, years of want, darkness that 
has no ray of light and a death in the sight of all men. May he decree 
with his heavy curse the ruin of his city, the scattering of his people, the 
removal of his sovereignty, the disappearance of his name and his race 
from the land. May Beltu, the great mother, whose command is weighty 
in E-KUR, the lady who made my plans prosperous, make his words in 
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the matter of justice and law to be hateful before Bel. May she bring 
about the downfall of his country, the loss of his people, the efflux of his: 
life like water, by the order of the Bel, the king. May Ea, the grand prince, 
whose destiny takes premier rank, the messenger of the gods, who knows 

all, who has prolonged my life, distort his understanding and intellect, 
curse him with forgetfulness, dam up his rivers at their source. In his 

land may Ashnan (the deity of wheat), the life of the people, not grow. 

May Shamash, great judge of heaven and earth, who governs the creatures 

of life, the lord of help, cut off his sovereignty; Judge not his judgment;. 
carry away his path; annihilate the march of his armies; cast an evil look 

upon him to uproot his rule, and fix for him the loss of his land. May 

the evil sentence of Shamash quickly overwhelm him; deprive him of hfe 
among the living above; and below in the earth, deprive his ghost of water. 
May Sin, the lord of the sky, the god who creates, whose ray is splendid 

among the gods, deprive him of crown and throne of kingship; surround 

him with a great shirt of pain, a heavy penalty, that will not leave his. 
body, and make him finish his days, month by month, through the years: 
of his reign, in tears and sighs. May he multiply for him the burden of 

royalty. May he grant him as his lot a life that can only be likened to: 
death. May Adad, lord of abundance, great bull of the sky, and the 

earth, my helper, withdraw the rain from the heavens, the floods from 

the springs; destroy his land with hunger and want; thunder in wrath over 
his city, and turn his land to deluge mounds. May Zamama, great war- 
rior, first born of E-KUR, who goes at my right hand on the battle- 
field, shatter his weapon and turn for him day into night. May he place 

his enemy over him. May Ishtar, the lady of conflict and battle, who- 
prospered my arms, my gracious protector, who loved my reign, in her 
heart of rage, her boundless fury, curse his sovereignty; turn all his mercies. 
to curses, shatter his weapon in conflict and battle, appoint him trouble 

and sedition, strike down his heroes, and make the earth drink of their 
blood, scatter the plain with heaps of the carcasses of his troops, grant 

them no burial; deliver himself into the hands of his enemy, cause him to: 
be carried in chains to the enemy’s land. May Nergal, the powerful one 

of the gods, who meets with no rival, who caused me to obtain my triumphs,. 
burn up his people with a fever like a great fire among the reeds. With 
his powerful weapon may he drink him up, with his fevers crush him like a. 
statue of clay. May Eristhu, the exalted lady of all lands, the creator-- 
mother, carry off his son and leave him no name. May he not beget a.. 
seed of posterity among his people. May Nin-karrak, the daughter of 

Anu, the completer of my mercies in E-KUR, award him a severe malady,. 
a grievous illness, a painful wound, which cannot be healed, of which the: 
physician knows not the origin, which cannot be soothed by the bandage;: 
and rack him with palsy, until she has mastered his life; may she weaken. 
his strength. May the great gods of heaven and earth, the Anunnaki, in 

their assembly who look after the halls and the courts of this E-bar-ra. 
(temple of Shamash at Sippara, where the stele was clearly set up), curse: 
with a bitter curse his dynasty, his land, his soldiers, his people, and his. 
subjects. May the judgments of Bel, which in his mouth are irrevocable,. 
curse him and quickly overcome him. | | 


The Code ends with these tremendous maledictions, which reveal. 
in the monarch a sense of justice based on the supernatural. In his. 
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legislation he has left to posterity a glorious name as one who, although 
absorbed in political and military struggles, did not neglect to provide 
for his people the laws of justice and righteousness. 


Hammurabi, The Great King and Lawgiver of Babylonia. 


Hammurabi, although the sixth king of the first Babylonian 
dynasty, was in reality, the first king of a united Babylonia and, 
consequently, the real founder of Babylon and the Babylonian empire. 
Great statesman as he was, Hammurabi became the reformer and 
organizer of the internal conditions of Babylonia, and the great ruler 
and lawgiver of Chaldea. It is rather phenomenal that, as Dr. Bos- 
cawen remarks, notwithstanding his many glorious deeds in war and 
in peace, ‘No cycle of myths had grown around his name preserving 
to subsequent generations his traditional greatness as the ‘father of 
law,’ as the name of Minos had been preserved in Greek tradition.” ' 

Hammurabi was the son of Sin-muballit. He reigned about the 
‘years 2285-2250 B. C. or, as other Assyriologists prefer, 2193-2150, 
B. C. The dynasty to which he belongs was inaugurated in Babylonia 
by Sumu-abu, who probably ascended the throne about 2295 B. C., his 
‘suecessors being as follows: | 


Be G: 

2295, Sumu-abu, founder of the dynasty, reigned 14 years. 
2281, Sumu-la-ilu, his son, reigned 36 years. 
2245, Sabium, his son, reigned 14 years. 
2231, Apil-Sin, his son, : reigned 18 years. 
2213, Sin-muballit, his son, reigned 20 years. 
2193, Hammurabi, his son, reigned 43 years. 
2150, Samsu-iluna, ‘his son, reigned 38 years. 
2112, Abi-eshu, his son, reigned 28 years. 
2840, Ammi-ditana, his son, reigned 37 years. 
2047, Ammi-zaduga, his son, reigned 22 years. 
2025, Samsu-ditana, his son, reigned 31 years. 


Altogether eleven kings with 301 years of uninterrupted reign. 
Prior to the establishment of this so-called first Babylonian dynasty 
the great cities of Southern Babylonia were more or less independent; 
every now and then some one of them rose to pre-eminence, and acted 
‘as suzerain over the others for a greater or lesser period of time. The 
dominant element was non-Semitic; and although the Semitic element 
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1 The First of Empires, 1903; p. 162. 
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was beginning to show a greater influence over the probably aboriginal 
Sumerian population of the land, the powers and influences which 
worked for civilization among the priests and nobles were still under 
non-Semitic guidance and control.’ After a series of more or less 
successful struggles, the supremacy of Babylon was established over 
all the other cities of Babylonia; and by the overthrow and complete 
defeat of Rim-Sin (probably the Arioch of the fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis) by Hammurabi, the Elamite domination was totally extin- 
tinguished. Hammurabi, encouraged by his first overwhelming 
victories, succeeded, finally, by a masterly stroke of wisdom and 
diplomacy, in amalgamating Northern and Southern Babylonia into 
one state, and later on, extended his dominion as far west as Syria and 
Palestine. 


From the beginning of his reign Hammurabi devoted himself to 
the internal improvement of his country, and during his long reign 
Babylonia with its capital city, Babylon, rose to such a preponderance 
that it soon became the mistress of all the surrounding nations, and the ’ 
center of progress, civilization, arts and sciences. His acts and cor- 
respondences are very numerous and they have been lately published 
in three handsome volumes by a competent English Assyriologist, 
Dr. L. King, of the British Museum. The success and influence of 
his internal and external policy and administration can be easily traced 
through all the successive historical, political, religious and literary 
periods of Babylonia, as well as of the adjacent countries. Great, 
warrior, powerful ruler, skilled statesman, wise and just administrator, 
lover of arts and science, he built and restored temples and palaces, 


* “ The period of expansion and unification (of Babylonia) occupies more than 
two millienniums (about 4500-2250 B.C.) Three stages may be distinguished in 
what may truly be called this wilderness of years. (1) The first is marked by the 
struggles of cities within Babylonia for local supremacy. The chief rivalry lay be- 
tween those of the North and those of the South. (2) With the career of Sargon I, 
(3800 B. C.), a new era opened, characterized by the extension of authority beyond 
the borders of Babylonia as far as the Mediterranean and the northern mountains, 
while yet local supremacy shifted from city to city. (3) The third epoch, which is, at 
the same time, the termination of the period and the opening of a new age, saw the 
final consolidation of Babylonian authority at home and abroad in the city-king of 
Babylon, which henceforth gave its name to land and government and civilization.” 
G. S. Goodspeed, History of the Babylonians and Assyrians, New York, 1902; pp. 
58, 59. Cf. also Rogers’ History of Babylonia and Assyria, New York, 1901; Vol. I, 
Book II, Chap. I and IJ; and the history of the same countries by Tiele (1886-1888) ; 
Hommel (1885-1888); Winckler (1892); Miirdter-Delitzsch (2d edit. 1891); Radau 
(1900); and the articles Babylonia, in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, (by Hommel); and 
in the Encyclopedia Biblica (by L. W. King). 
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and dug canals and rivers, which brought life and happiness to his: 
people. He can justly and without any exaggeration boast of the title 
of “father, protector and life-giver of his country and people.”’ 

In connection with Hammurabi, the questions of his origin, na- 
tionality, date of reign, etc., are of great importance. Unfortunately, 
however, they are far from settled. The majority of Assyriologists are 
of the opinion that the first dynasty of Babylon is of foreign origin. 
Hommel, Sayce, Jeremias, Ranke and others are in favor of an Arabian. 
decent, while Delitzsch and Winckler hold that it was of a Canaanite 
origin, and, consequently, akin to the West-Semitic group of 
nations such as Hebrews, Phcenicians, Moabites and Arameans. 
Both schools base their arguments on linguistic evidences. These, 
however, considering the rémote antiquity of the period and our im- 
perfect knowledge of the different Semitic dialects, especially proto- 
Arabic, as well as the fewness of the materials at our disposal, are 
mostly hypothetical and unconvincing. One thing seems to be suf- 
ficiently demonstrated, i. e. that the first dynasty of Babylon, to which 
Hammurabi belongs, was Semitic, but not Babylonian, and that it was 
the outcome of one of those immigrations of Western and Southern 
Semites, traces of which can be sufficiently detected in the formation 
of many Babylonian proper names of the Hammurabi and_pre- 
Hammurabi periods. The exact date of Hammurabi and of the 
several kings of this first dynasty is likewise doubtful, although it is 
certain that he flourished at the end of the third millennium B. C., and 
consequently more than 2,000 B. C. According to an inscription of 
King Assurbanipal, of Assyria, (668-626 B. C.) we learn that this 
Assyrian monarch, in the early part of the year 652 B. C., sent an 
embassy to the King of Elam, asking the restitution of a venerated 
image of Nana, the goddess of Erech, which, he tells us, had been carried 
away to Susa 1635 years before by King “Kudur-Nankhundi, the 
Elamite, who the worship of the great gods did not fear.’’ Conse- 
quently, at about the year 2287 B. C., there must have been an Elamite 
invasion in Southern Babylonia; but we know that King Rim-Sin, 
who was defeated by Hammurabi, was also of Elamite origin; accord- 
ingly Rim-Sin and Kudur-Nankhundi must have both belonged to 
that same period of time when Southern Babylonia was invaded by 
the Elamite hordes. As Rim-Sin reigned at least thirty-seven years 
and was overthrown in the thirty-first year of Hammurabi’s reign, 
he must have begun his sovereignty over Babylonia seven years before 
Hammurabi. Consequently, Hammurabi must have reigned over 
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Babylonia between the years 2250. and 2100 B. C. Nabonidus, 
the last King of Babylon, (555-538 B. C.), puts Hammurabi seven 
hundred years before Burnaburiash; but we know from the Tel-el- 
Amarna tablets that Burnaburiash was one of the correspondents of 
Amenophis III, and Amenophis IV., and consequently about 1450 
B.C. Adding to this the number of years between the time of Na- 
bonidus and the Christian era we have, in round numbers, the year 
2150 B. C. as that of Hammurabi. The King-lists, however, if taken 
in their integrity, would put the beginning of the first dynasty of 
Babylon at 2454 B. C. and that of Hammurabi at 2342 B.C. According 
to Berosus, the priest-historian of Babylon, however, the beginning of 
the first dynasty is to be placed at about 2232 B. C. From all these 
data it clearly appears that although we cannot fix with certainty the 
exact date and year of Hammurabi’s reign, or of his predecessors and 
successors, we can nevertheless place his reign with reasonable 
certainty between 2150 and 2250 B. C.' 
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World. Chicago, 1904. Vol. XXIII, pp. 188-193, and 272-278. 

50. Johns, C. H. W. Code of Hammurabi; in the Extra Volume of Dr. Hasting’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. 1904, pp. 584-612. (Exhaustive and thorough). 

‘51. Johns, C. H. W. Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts and Letters. Vol VI 
of the Library of Ancient Inscriptions. New York, 1904; pp. 1-295. 

52. Sayce, A. H. The Legal Code of Babylonia; in the American Journal of Theology. 
Vol. VIII; 1904; pp. 256-266. 

53. Sayce, A. H. Monument Facts and Higher Critical Fancies. New York, 1904; 
pp. 67-87. 

Valuable information and discussions on the Hammurabi Code and the Old 

‘Testament are to be found in many of the numerous books and articles on the ‘‘ Babel- 
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Bible’’ Controversy, which has been furiously raging in Germany for the last three 
years. Cf. also the several articles and notes on the subject in the Expository Times, 
Vol. XIV, pp. 141 ff; 257 ff; 259 ff; 363 ff; 432 ff; and Vol. XV, pp. 525 ff. Biblia (a 
monthly Journal of Oriental Research): Vol. XV, No. 12, pp. 382-386, and Vol. XVI, 
No. 6, pp. 174-181. The Interpreter, (a Church Monthly Magazine)1; Vol. I, No. 4, 
1905; pp. 53-65. 

The reviews and articles written on the Hammurabi Code are almost numberless, 
and discussions concerning it have appeared even in Arabic and Turkish newspapers 
and magazines. Cf. especially the Mugtataj and Hilal of Cairo; the Al-Mashriq of 
the Jesuit Fathers of Beirut, etc. s: at 
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RECENT VIEWS ON BIBLICAL 
INSPIRATION. II. 


James F. Driscoll, D. D. 


The Historical versus the Theological Approach. 


The mental attitude of the thoughtful believer towards the various . 
issues involved in the modern Scripture problem must, from the nature 
of the case, be shaped and conditioned by preconceived notions of 
divine inspiration and its assumed exigencies. The underlying con- 
cept of this fundamental point naturally dominates the whole field 
of inquiry and when it is question of gauging the value of this or 
that scientific conclusion, there is a tendency on the part of many 
to pass lightly over the objective evidence in the case and narrow 
the issue down to the one point, viz: Is such a conclusion compatible 
with inspiration—with the divine authorship of the Bible? Properly 
qualified and within certain limits, this attitude is legitimate as well 
as logical. For not only are a certain number of conclusions implied 
obviously and necessarily in the noton of divine authorship, howso- 
ever that doctrine be understood, but furthermore, the revealed fact 
of inspiration has come down to us accompanied by certain traditional 
inferences, which though not pertaining to the substance of the doc- 
trine, nor all of equal theological or scientific value, are nevertheless 
worthy of great respect, nor may they be lightly set aside without 
endangering belief in the dogma itself. On the other hand, facts 
are accumulating which can only with ever growing difficulty be made 
to fit in with certain aspects of the traditional view; whence in many 
minds an uneasiness very akin to doubt, together with a vague con- 
viction that the gap between science and religion has become too 
great to be satisfactorily bridged over. 

In view of this situation it becomes the duty of the apologist 
not only to scrutinize the alleged facts which are the cause of alarm, 
in order to control their scientific value, but also to examine closely 
the current notion of inspiration in order to ascertain if the doctrine 
of divine authorship really does imply all that has been educed from 
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it by traditional theology. This arduous and delicate task is taken 
up by Father Lagrange in his chapter on the idea of inspiration viewed 
in the light of Biblical facts,’ and the object of the present paper is 
mainly to set forth and discuss some leading features of that masterly 
treatise. After touching briefly upon the Catholic position as regards 
the acceptance of the belief in inspiration and of the canon of the 
sacred books on the authority of the Church, the learned Dominican 
takes up the notion of inspiration and discusses it in the careful dis- 
criminating spirit characteristic of the acute theologian who is at 
the same time a thoroughly informed critic. With reference to the 
method to be followed in approximating to a correct notion of divine 
authorship, he remarks that “‘ reason and observation should be duly 
combined,” but that from the nature of the case, the two processes 
will in their application be confined to different aspects of the question. 
The former will predominate in our analysis of the concept of in- 
spiration subjectively considered, while the latter must be decisive 
in shaping our views with regard to the object of inspiration and its 
influence as manifested in its results. Thus are trated the broad 
lines of demarcation between the rival claims of the deductive method 
prevalent in theology, and of the critical or historic method which 
obtains almost exclusively in the field of modern research. Nor is 
it likely that any theologian, however conservative, would take ex- 
ception to the principle thus formulated, though there might be a 
divergency of view as to the application to be made of it. 


The nature of inspiration in itself and its subjective conditions, 
viz., the manner in which it affected the personality of the sacred writers, 
are points which are obviously beyond the realm of scientific observa- 
tion, like the gift of prophecy or any other transient supernatural 
prerogative. The inspired authors themselves have bequeathed us 
little or no information on the subject, nor have we any sufficient 
reason to assume that they were even conscious of the special divine 
influence under which they are believed to have written. In any 
attempt therefore to describe or analyze the intimate nature and 
workings of this influence, it is necessary to proceed chiefly (if not 
solely) by way of logical inference from the data of revelation and 
the principles, more or less certain, of psychology. Arguing from these, 
the theologian is able to establish among other conclusions, that in- 
spiration must involve a special illumination of the intelligence (though 


1 La Méthode Historique. III me Conférence. 
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not necessarily or even habitually a divine revelation) as well as a 
supernatural impulse imparted to the will; that the divine assistance 
is antecedent to the composition of the inspired work, ete. In these 
and similar matters the chief rdle belongs to deductive reasoning, and 
the conclusions arrived at may be affirmed without fear of their being 
seriously disturbed by any subsequent facts of observation. “But,” 
the learned writer goes on to say, “it is proper that greater reserve 
be maintained in applying this mental process to the divine historical 
fact itself.” In other words, the action of divine inspiration, 
like that of revelation, is a great historic fact made manifest to our 
faith in permanent tangible results, and since the best means of finding 
out the nature of an efficient cause is through a knowledge of its effects, 
it is precarious to reason confidently a prior? on the nature and extent 
of inspiration without having gathered all the light we can from the 
examination of what inspiration has produced. Manifestly our 
knowledge of God and of His works is too imperfect to warrant its 
being made an exclusive basis to decide upon what He must or must 
not have done, and instead of speculating on what, according to our 
theological ideas, was befitting the divine efficiency in a given case, it 
is rather our duty to study with reverence and humility the visible 
results of its action. “When, therefore,’ the writer continues, “it 
is a question of affirming what may or may not be the object of divine 
inspiration, or'to whom it was proper that the gift should be imparted, 
though we may not lose sight of the exegencies of reason (for instance, it 
would be absurd and blasphemous to admit that error as such could 
be the object of divine teaching), we should be cautious in concluding 
by way of inference as to' what’ is or is not fitting.’”’ In a word, this 
phase of the inquiry is one in which we must be content to be guided 
by the Biblical facts; and in our appreciation of the evidence, these 
facts should Suewelel our pe senonse ideas regarding the supposed 
fitness of things. 

Such is in substance the position maintained by Father Lagrange 
toward the two opposite methods whereby the problem of inspiration 
may be approached. The principles: thus formulated have been 
judiciously applied by him in his writings,’and in fact, both principles 
and application are being endorsed by an ever increasing number of 
Catholic scholars, though of course, not without some divergence of 
opinion in applying the principle to certain more delicate aspects of 
the problem. It is chiefly in the applications made that the views 
advocated by these scholars constitute a new departure, and their 
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- differences even more perhaps than their agreement will be service- 

able in bringing out and sifting the elements of truth which all are 

honestly seeking. Truth is not the exclusive possession of any indi- 

vidual or school, and one of the things most to be desired in the present. 

apologetic situation is a frank open discussion of this and other kindred 
topics by competent Catholic writers. 


In illustrating his application — of principles, Father Lagrange 
begins with matters referring to the personality of the sacred writers, 
_ and the points mainly insisted upon are the following: (1) An in- 
 spired book may be anonymous, or even pseudonymous, and (2) it 
may be the joint work of several.authors, The reasons alleged in 
support of the conclusions, though not exhaustive, are solid and 
convineing., What idea should we conceive of the men upon: whom 
it pleased God to bestow the gift of inspiration? We know that many 
of them were apostles, prophets, wonder-workers—mighty and re- 
nowned leaders in the carrying out of the divine plan for the salvation 
of mankind. But, are these prominent characteristics essential 
qualities to be met with in every inspired writer? Arguing solely 
from our antecedent ideas as to the fitness of things we might answer 
in the affirmative, but our conclusion would be premature and un- 
warrantable if drawn without due attention to the ascertainable facts 
in the case. Doubtless the lawful claims of reason must be respected 

_ here as elsewhere; thus we may confidently infer that every inspired 
_ author must have been a true servant of God. The contrary sup- 
position (which, for that matter, would be entirely gratuitous) though 
not involving an absolute impossibility, would shock too rudely our 
legitimate sense of what. ought to be. But other questions in this 
- connection cannot he answered so peremptorily by logical inference 
from accepted premises. For instance, were the inspired authors 
always known as such to their contemporaries, or, at least, were they 
known when their writings were first:accepted as a part of Holy Writ? 
It is frequently assumed that they were. From the views expressed 
or implied by certain theologians, one, would infer that according to 
them, the Old Testament canon must have been formed in a very 
solemn, official manner. One would imagine that at a given moment 
“some great recognized servant of God presented himself and sub- 
mitted his inspired manuscript to a competent tribunal; and after 
duly satisfying the authorities as to the reality of his divine mission, 
his work was officially accepted and added to the list of the sacred 
books. That such was by no means the case with regard to the New 
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Testament every scholar is aware’’; nor, indeed, is there any valid 
historical reason to affirm a more formal mode of procedure in the 
selection of the Old Testament writings. It is not here the place to 
treat of the growth and formation of the canon, but with reference 
to the particular point at issue, not a few Biblical facts go to show 
that the authors of certain inspired books were not known when their 
writings were accepted as canonical. The chief proof of this lies 
in the fact that certain inspired books are pseudonymous, i. e., ascribed 
to authors by whom they were certainly not composed. This is 
doubtless 2 proposition which, with our modern ideas of literary 
ethics, we would never have conceived as credible a priori, but our 
preconceived ideas on the subject must of necessity yield to the 
evidence of the facts. Even such a thorough-going conservative 
as Vigouroux admits in his classical Manuel Biblique that the Book 
of Wisdom was wrongly attributed to Solomon, because the real 
author, speaking fictitiously, expresses himself as if he were the son 
of David. Here the case is clear beyond cavil, and the rectification 
of the erroneous attribution is due to the plain exigencies of Greek 
philosophical scholarship. But Hebrew scholarship demands a similar 
verdict in the case of Heclesiastes likewise attributed to Solomon, 
and historical criticism is no less exigent with regard to the Book 
of Daniel. It is true that these last instances are contested by writers 
of the ultra-conservative school, but whatever may be thought of 
the various reasons alleged, since the “fiction” is confessedly clear 
in the case of the Book of Wisdom, the conclusions of modern scholars 
in similar instances cannot be rejected on the plea that the pseudony- 
mous character of a book is something incompatible with divine 
inspiration. In point of fact and apart from a priori considerations, 
the only reason for maintaining v. g. the Solomonic authorship of 
Ecclesiastes is the “Jewish tradition” to that effect. But the un- 
trustworthiness of the so-called Jewish traditions has often been 
demonstrated, and those who have any doubts on that score, would 
do well to examine the fantastic and puerile ‘‘traditions’’ connected 
with Scriptural personages and topics as presented in the volumes 
of the Jewish Encyclopedia. 

‘Doubtless much of the seeming incongruity involved in the admis- 
sion that an inspired book may be pseudonymous, is removed by a 
consideration of the times and milieu in which the Old Testament 
writings appeared. The canons of literary ethics as now understood, 
are a recent development in the intellectual world, and many things 
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that to us appear repugnant, were not so considered in ancient times, 
when, in order to lend greater weight and authority to his work, a 
writer was almost expected to attribute it to some ancient worthy 
whose authority could not be gainsaid. This aspect of the case is: 
briefly touched upon by Father Lagrange, who shows how natural 
it was for an author of the later Jewish period—and legitimate from 
his point of view—to attribute to Solomon, the classical type of the 
wise King, the Book of Wisdem, and esvecially the prayer contained 
in chapter ix. Solomon was also looked upon as the type of the 
disenchanted pleasure-seeker, and he was naturally chosen as the 
authoritative exponent of the rather pessimistic views contained in 
Ecclesiastes. It was only by means of a similar process of appropriate 
attribution that Moses, the typical legislator, came to be credited with 
all the later developments. of the Jewish law and with the entire 
contents of the Pentateuch; and in like manner David, the traditional 
sweet singer of Israel, was proclaimed the author of all the sacred 
songs contained in the Psalter. In fine, so common was the custom 
then in vogue, of attributing writings of a religious and didactic char- 
acter to renowned personages of bygone generations, that in all prob- 
ability, intelligent contemporaries were not thereby deceived. It 
constituted, so to speak, a commonly received mode of imparting 
instruction, and consequently it would be beside the mark and unjust 
on our part, to brand it as falsification or forgery in the odious sense 
attached to these words in modern times. The word “apocryphal’’ 
did not then imply the unfavorable signification which it bears at 
present. Books dealing with contemporary situations and com- 
posed by contemporary authors were currently aseribed to famous 
personages of a remote antiquity. These were assumed to have 
written with prophetic insight in reference to future events, but in 
the meantime their writings were supposed to have been kept hidden 
(whence the word ‘‘apocryphal’’) until the opportune moment arrived. 
The motive underlying this mode of procedure was to inculcate more 
forcibly the idea that the principles formulated in earlier ages were 
applicable to present conditions. Among the known apocryphal 
productions belonging to the later Old Testament period are the As- 
sumption of Moses, the Book of the Jubilees, the Book of Enoch (ascribed 
to the antediluvian patriarch of that name even by the New Testament 
writer, St. Jude), etc., and though these books cannot be compared 
with the inspired writings, their existence and popularity prove 
at least, that the fictitious attribution of such works to renowned 
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personages of antiquity was then a commonly received literary artifice. 

In proof of the second conclusion, viz., the compatibility of divine 
inspiration with composite authorship, Father Lagrange appeals to 
the well known passage in the*Book of Proverbs (xxiv, 23}) where the 
contents are noted as coming from certain ‘‘ wise men,” the names of 
~ whom the writer does not seem to know; and to another passage in the 


same book (xxv, 1), where’ mention is made of proverbs of Solomon, © 
collected by “the men of Ezechias.’’ In such cases, whom should aq 


we consider as the inspired author, the “wise mien” or the compiler of 
their sayings—the original author or the “men of Ezechias”? The 
answer to this question might well be a little evasive, but none the 
the less true viz. that these collections as we now possess them, are can- 
nonical, and therefore inspired, whatever be the literary process through 
which they passed in reaching their present canonical shape, 
and, consequently it is not necessary for us—nor may it be possible—to 
deteymine whether the inspired agent, was the original author or the 


compiler, or both. The work in its present form is inspired, and there 


is no valid reason why this characteristic should be limited to any par- 
ticular mode of literary composition. 


Very true, but then consistency demands that the same broad 


principle be applied in analogous cases where composite authorship, | 


though not expressly mentioned, is nevertheless plainly revealed by a 
critical examination of the text. Now, there is perhaps no fact more _ 


‘solidly established by contemporary scholarship than that of the 


compilatory character of many—not to say the most—of the Old ; 
Testament writings, and consequently it is beside the mark and illogi- ; 


cal to reject a priori—as is sometimes done—the composite structure 
of the Pentateuch, for instance, on the plea that divine inspiration 


cannot be conceived as compatible with the existence of the various 


sources or strata which critical analysis. recognizes in the work. That 
the nature of inspiration is not essentially adverse to this mode of literary 


‘ 


composition may be legitimately inferred from the analogous cases : 


explicitly stated in Proverbs. It should not, therefore, be ‘assumed 


as antecedently impossible that an anonymous writer should have 
compiled and pieced together the several accounts discernible in the 
historical books of the Old Testament—accounts | which originally 
may, or may not, have been inspired 

The ancient commentators allowed that documents i in themsclien 
not inspired might be incorporated into the Bible, a classical instance 
being the letter of the Spartans (I. Mace. xii, 20-23); and on the other 
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hand, it was fully admitted that certain works now lost but utilized 
by our canonical writers and. frequently mentioned in that connection, 
may have belonged to the category of the inspired books. In respect 
to the mode of composition, as well as in the matter of fictitious at- 
tribution, the process of book-making was very different in antiquity 
from what it is in our own day. Our ideas concerning the manner 
of writing history and the use of implicit quotations, as well as those 
pertaining to the use of pseudonyms and literary ethics generally, 
are not the same as those of the ancient Hebrews. It may, indeed, at 
first blush seem irreverent to ascribe to the sacred writers modes of 
_ procedure which to us appear indelicate, but it is well to recall that 
they did not appear so to them. After all, there is much that is 
merely relative and indifferent in such matters, and surely it will not 
be out of keeping with what we can gather from analogy, to admit that 
God adapted the grace of inspiration to the literary customs of the period. 


It is a commonplace in apologetics to affirm that God in the 
working out of His plans in the world, proportions his light and grace 
to the limited capacity and manifold imperfections of those whom He 
wishes to draw nearer to Himself. Thus, the moral code of the Old 
Testament, though recognized as having explicit divine sanction, is 
eonfessedly imperfect in many respects, viewed from the Christian 
standpoint, yet God, who in Himself, is just as perfect in the Old 
dispensation as in the New, made use of it for His own good purpose, 
and, as the most conservative theologians must consistently admit, 
made Himself directly responsible for its provisions. May we not, 
therefore, without incurring censure of irreverence, allow that He 
likewise adapted His responsibility and supernatural action in con- 
nection with the sacred writings, to the somewhat crude literary 
methods of the age? Judging from analogy it is likely that the subtle. 
grace of inspiration was as imperceptible in its mode of action as it 
is now in its results, and we may confidently assume in the light of 
the Biblical facts, that with regard to the mode of composition, the 
inspired writings were produced, at least with respect to all external 
and observable conditions, in a manner quite similar to those of other 
books written at that time. 

Father Lagrange next turns his Aiianvtion to the object of in- 
spiration, but this topic, which involves the more difficult and delicate 
problem of Biblical inerrancy, will be taken up in subsequent studies. 


JAMES F'. DRISCOLL. 


STUDIES. 


ST. JUSTIN MARTYR. I. 
Joseph Turmel | 


LIFE. 


Justin, son of Priseus, grandson of Bacchius—so he speaks of him- 
self in the beginning of his first Apology—was born at Flavia Neapolis, 
the ancient Sichém, now called Nablous, about the year 105.' He was 
brought up. in the worship of idols, a fact which, taken with other indi- 
cations, makes us believe that, notwithstanding his birthplace, he was 
of Greek origin.? 

When he arrived at manhood’s years, Justin found himself face to 
face with the great problems of human existence. He saw that his 
aneestral religion could not solve them, so he turned to philosophy. 
Having asked in vain of the Stoics, the Peripateties, the Pythagoreans, 
for the guidance he sought, he knocked at the doors of the school of 
Plato.? There he learned that, above and beyond the visible world, 
there is an intelligible world, into which the soul alone can penetrate; 
and the new horizons which broadened out before him filled him with 
wonder and admiration. “The knowledge of incorporeal things trans- 
ported me,” he says in later life, “and the contemplation of ideas gave 
wings to my thought. I felt that in a short time I should become a 
sage, and in my simplicity, | hoped soon to have the vision of God—for 
that is the aim of the Platonist. philosophy.” 4 No doubt Justin re- 
mained for a long time in the school of Plato.s But his quest for truth 
was not yet finished. Little by little, the ardent disciple of the author 


1 Otto agrees with Fabricius and Bollandus in. placing Justin’s birth in 89 A. D. 


This date implies that the great apologist wrote the Dialogue with Trypho when about 
76 years old, which is not probable. It is generally given up at the present day. 

He speaks of himself as ‘“‘an uncircumcised man” (Dial, 28); he is neither a 
Jew nor a Samaritan (efr. A pology i, 53). 

3 Justin gives this information ia the opening pages of his Dialogue. — 

4 Dialogue 2. 

5 This Buea gives to understand in the following words: ‘When I was delighting 
in the doctrines of Plato.”’ (A pol. ii, 12). 
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of Pheedo noticed that not all the teachings of his master were equally 
well established; that there were weak points in the system; that the 
doctrine of pre-existence, in particular, was chimerical;' and, without 
ceasing to admire Platonism, he no longer found in it the adequate 
expression of truth.” At times, too, he happened to be present at the 
trial of Christians, and he was profoundly impressed by the nobility of 
their attitude, the accent of conviction which rang in their answers, and 
the courage with which they faced torments and death.3 He set him- 
self to study the faith of the Christians. They taught him that Jesus 
of Nazareth, who was crucified in Judea under Pontius Pilate, was the 
Son of God, who had become man in the womb of a virgin, and had 
come to teach mankind, to cleanse them from their sins, to deliver them 
from the yoke of demons and to save them from death. In proof of 
their assertions, they put into his hands the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Apostles,”’ 
in which was related the life of Jesus of Nazareth, and the Scriptures 
(our Old Testament) in which, they asserted, the whole history of Jesus 
had been described long centuries before by men inspired of God. 
Justin read the prophets, and found that in their writings was actually 
contained the substance of the “ Memoirs of the Apostles.” Struck by 
this remarkable agreement, he became a disciple of Christ.‘ 

The Christian faith found in this philosopher-convert an ardent 
apostle, an intrepid defender. It was then being attacked on various 
sides by the persecution of the public authorities, the objections of the 
Jews, the jibes of the philosophers, and the destructive teachings of the 
Gnostics. With voice and pen, Justin took up the contest with all 
these adversaries. He addressed to the public authorities two apolo- 
gies for the Christian faith; he carried on a number of discussions, now 


t Dialogue 4. 

2 Ibid. 4 and 6. 

3 Apol. ii, 12. See also Apel. i, 16, where Justin speaks of the moral change he 
had noticed in earlier converts from paganism. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der alter- 
kirchl. Litteratur. (i, 191) seems to refer Justin’s conversion exclusively to these last 
two motives. 

4In his Dialogue (3-8) Justin narrates that. he was made acquainted with the 
Christian faith by an old man whom he met while walking on the sea shore. That 
mysterious old man who. points out to the young philosopher, not without a touch of 
irony (as shown from the play upon the word (¢iAcheyos) in Dial. 2) the weak points 
of Plato’s philosophy and explains to him the Old Testament prophecies, is a fictitious 
character after the manner of the personages introduced into the dialogues of Plato. 
The conversation recorded at the beginning of the Dialogue with Trypho must be con- 
sidered as a dramatic description of the manner in which Justin was gradually led 
to accept the Christian faith. 

5 Ibid. 8. 
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with the Jews, now with the pagans, and sometimes, no doubt, with 
the heretics. Jews, pagans, heretics were refuted and enlightened by 
him in various works. The field of his activity varied between Asia ! 
and Rome. He was in the’ capital of the Empire about the year 150, 
when he wrote his first Apology. We find him there once more about | 
160, after an absence the length of which we cannot détermine. He 
carried on frequent and warm discussions with the philosophers. One 
of these, the Cynic philosopher Crescentius, denounced him to the 
prefect. Being arrested and brought before the representative of 
the emperor, Justin gladly made profession of the Christian faith, and 
was straightway beheaded by the executioner. > This took place 
about 165 A. D. | . | 


The only titles which tradition gives to St. Justin are those of 
Philosopher and Martyr.* Moreover, there is nothing in any of his 
writings to give us the idea that he was a priest. We must, therefore, 
conclude that this brave defender of the faith was not a member of the 
clergy.> During his stay in Rome, he met with Tatian, who became 
his follower.®° Sometimes the conclusion is drawn from. this that 
Justin opened in the imperial city a school, somewhat like the Didasca-- 
levon, which Pantenus founded some years later in Alexandria, or which, 
indeed, might already have been started there. But this has no basis. 
The Didascaleion of Alexandria was a real school in which pupils were 
formed; and it was, moreover, an official enterprise under the control of 
the Church.” St. Justin held no official position under the Church of 
a EE EE EE Eee 


' Eusebius (Ecclesiastical History iv, 18) says that the Dialogue with Trypho took 
place at Ephesus. He, no doubt, found that information in the Preamble, now lost, 
to the work which gives that dialogue. It is true that the setting of the events re- | 
corded in that work is not historical. Yet, the fact that Justin speaks of Ephesus as 
the place where he had discussions with the Jews, implies that he had resided in that 
city. 

2 See Tatian, Oratio 19. e/a 

3 See the Acts of Justin’s martyrdom (P. G. vi, 1565), the historical value of which 
is hardly questioned at the present day (Harnack, die Chronologie, p. 282). 

4 Tertullian (Adv. Valent. 5) calls him “a philosopher and martyr.” St. Jerome 
(De Viris 23) says ‘‘Justinus philosophus.’”’ Eusebius (Hist. iv, 11) tells us that 
he wore the mantle of the Greek philosophers. 

5 Dom Maran holds a different view (Pref., pars ili, cap. ii, 1). He rests his 
opinion on A pol. i, 65, and on the Acts of Justin’s martyrdom. The texts which he 
quotes, however, prove, if anything, that Justin was not a presbyter. 

6 This is affirmed by Ireneus (Book I, chap. xxviii, 1). Tatian (Oratio, 18.and 19) | 
gives plainly to understand that he was acquainted with Justin; but he does not give 
any details. | é ba 

’ Harnack, Alexandrinische Katechenschule, in the Real-Encyclop. (3d edit.). 
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Rome, and he did not open a school. His apostolate consisted in re- 
futing the Jews and the pagan philosophers in public discussions. 


WORKS. 


St. Justin wrote about a dozen books, of which only three have 
come down to us. Posterity attributed to him several others of which 
he is not the author. The lost writings are: Treatise Against All the 
Heresies (mentioned by Justin himself);' another Treatise Against. 
Marcion, of which Irenzus recalls one phrase, perhaps two; -and, 
finally, the following works, whose titles have come down to us through 
Eusebius:2 Address to the Greeks; Rejutation of the Greeks; On the 
Sovereignty of God; On the Soul; Psaltes. The other works ascribed to 
him are: Discourse to the Greeks; Hortatory Address to the Greeks; On 
the Monarchy; On the Resurrection (of which we have only a few frag- 
ments); Epistle to Zenas and Serenus; An Exposition oj the true Faith, 
Replies to the Orthodox; Christian Questions to Gentiles and Gentile 
Questions to Christians; A Rejutation of Certain Doctrines of Aristotle, 
and, finally, An Epistle to Diognetus. , 

The three works of St. Justin, which have come down to us, are the 
two Apologies, and the Dialogue With Trypho. 

The First Apology. This work is addressed to the Emperor 
Antoninus, to his two adopted sons, Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, 
to the senate and the Roman people. It could not have been written 
before 138, the time when Antoninus became head of the Empire after 
the death of Hadrian. Nor could its date be later than the year 161, 
in which Antoninus died. Formerly, it was generally placed around 
138. This opinion was based on the authority of Eusebius, who, in his 
Chronicle, records the work in question at the year 141; and on the fact 
that in the opening address of the Apology, Marcus Aureliusand 
Lucius Verus are not given the title of Cesar. To-day, however, it is 
generally agreed to put it between 150 and 153; and this for the follow- 
ing reasons: (a) Justin declares that one hundred and fifty years have 
passed since the Christ was born under Quirinius; ¢ now this chronologi- 
cal indication, which evidently refers to the data furnished by St. Luke, 
as the mention of Quirinius shows, points to exact reckoning, and should 
not be considered asa round number. (b) The address gives to Marcus 


ERS orn era ne ee 
1 Aol. i, 26. 
Her. Book IV, chap. vi, 2; Book v, chap. xxvi, 2, 
Hist., iv, 18. 
A pol. i, 46. 
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Aurelius the title of “ philosopher,” and to Lucius Verus that of “ friend 
of letters;”” now these titles would have been ridiculous in 138, when 
Marcus was seventeen years old, and Lucius eight. (c) In the course 
of the Apology, Marcion is spoken of as a man who has been before the 
public for a long time; * but this heresiarch did not begin to arouse com- 
ment until after the death of Pope Hyginus, that is to say, after 142. 
The Chronicie of Kusebius is too often wrong for it to be of avail as an 
offset to the weighty reasons we have indicated. As for the omission 
of the title of Caesar from the address, it was an oversight, or perhaps a 
deliberate omission, from which no conclusion can be drawn. More- 
over, the address has come down to us in a poor text, and there are 
reasons for thinking that Justin really gave the title of Cesar to Marcus 
Aurelius-and Lucius Verus. ? 

It is customary to distinguish rivee parts in the Apology. The 
first, which comprises the first twenty-two chapters, is devoted to the 
task of establishing the innocence of the Christians, and of proving, as 
a consequence, the injustice of the laws which proscribed them. The 
second (Chaps. 23-60) is an attempt to prove that the Christians alone 
are in possession of the truth (23-29); that the Son of God became in- 
carnate (30-53); and, finally, that the fables of pagan mythology were 
invented by demons in order to cast suspicion on the Incarnation of 
the Son of God (54-60). The third part, which covers the last eight 
chapters (61-68), has for its aim to make the Christian wegen known 
to the pagans. 

This division, in fact, is that which Justin himself gives in his 
book; for, in Chap. 23, the three sub-divisions of the second part are 
Oia: and this plan is followed out in the sections mentioned above. 
However, the logical order of the thoughts is not attained by this 
division. The reason is that Justin has thrown his materials together 
in haphazard fashion, without uae ave himself greatly about their 
arrangement. 

In point of fact, here is what he is trying to show: (a) The Chris- 
tian dogmas, even if granted to be fabulous, are no more so than the tales 
of pagan mythology; the morals of the Christians, even if granted to be 
abominable, are no more so than the morals of the pagans. By what 
right, then, are the former persecuted, and the latter left untouched? 
(b) The Christian teachings inspire reverence for God, love of neighbor, 


' Apol. i, 26, 58. In both passages he is spoken of as teaching still (kal vvy), 
which implies that he has been already teaching for a long while. 
2 Harnack, die Chronol., p. 279. 
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and hatred of wickedness; and Christians conform their conduct with 
their beliefs. In their meetings, far from giving themselves up to the 
abominations of which they are accused, they praise God and practise 
charity. In their private life, they are pure; they do good as far as 
they are able, they obey the laws, and look forward to the future King- 
dom. No doubt, eriminals can be found who call themselves Christians, 
but such men have nothing of the Christian except the name, and it 
would be unfair to make the Christians responsible for misdeeds com- 
mitted under their name. (c) The Christian dogmas are the expres- 
sion of truth. In particular, the Divinity of Jesus is proven by numer- 
ous prophecies. Hence it follows that all should embrace the Christian 
religion. (d) The resemblances which exist between Christian worship 
and pagan rites, as well as the similarities of doctrine, are explained 
by the contention that demons borrowed them from Christianity. 

In my opinion, that is pretty nearly the real plan of the Apology. 
But the elements of it are scattered through various parts. The 
denunciation of pagan wickedness is found in Chap. 27, it is hard to 
say just why. The comparison of pagan myths and philosophical 
theories with Christian dogmas is found in Chaps. 7, and 20 to 22. 
Chaps. 6, 9 and 13 defend the Christians from the accusation of Atheism, 
which was leveled against them. Chaps. 11, 12, 14, 17 and 29 contain 
descriptions of their private life, while the final chapters give an account 
of their public meetings. The proof from prophecy of the Divinity of 
Jesus is, by exception, concentrated in Chaps. 30 to 53, but not even it 
is free from digressions. The efforts of the demons to discredit or warp 
Christian dogmas are exposed in Chaps. 54, 56 and 58. This point 1s 
again brought up in the final chapters which are intended to describe 
the Christian worship. In conclusion, we may remark that Justin’s 
intention is above all to protest against the calumnies toe which Chris- 
tians are exposed, and to maintain their right to liberty. 

Second Apology. This work, which is much shorter than the 
preceding one, comprising as it does only fifteen chapters, was written 
just after the condemnation to death of three men, whose only crime 
was that they had declared themselves Christians. This sentence; 
pronounced by the Prefect Urbicus, proved beyond cavil that Christians 
were being persecuted on account of their faith. Justin denounces 
this injustice, knowing that in doing so he is imperilling his life (Chaps. 
1 to 3). He next answers two objections urged by pagans. He ex- 
plains especially, in his answer to the second objection, that if God 
prolongs the duration of this wicked world, which, at the instigation of 
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demons, persecutes the Christians, it is in order to give the well-dis- 
posed an opportunity of being saved (Chaps. 5 to 7). He adds that 
persecution has always been the lot of the virtuous (Chap. 8). Then 
_resuming the line of thought of his first Apology, he contends that the 
Christian doctrine is superior to all the systems of philosophy; that 
the Christians are innocent of the enormities with which they are 
charged; and that these abominations are actually committed by the 
pagans (Chaps. 12, 13). He concludes by demanding the official 
publication of his book to dispel the prejudices from which Christians 
suffer. | | 

The date of this second Apology isa point on which sufficient light 
has not yet been thrown. On the one hand, the complete absence of 
an exordium, and the very brief formula which Justin uses in three 
different places to refer to the preceding work,' lead us to consider 
the second Apology as a mere appendix of the first.? And this con- 
jecture finds support in Eusebius, who distinguishes, it is true, two 
Apologies, and who even places the second under Marcus Aurelius, 3 
(that is to say, after 161), but who cites extracts from this work as be- 
longing to the first Apology. 4 On the other hand, Justin has here the 
presentiment of being on the threshold of martyrdom, > and the Prefect 
Urbicus, whose injustice is denounced, does not seem to have become 
i en 


* “As we have before stated.’’? This formula is found in Apol. ii, 4,6, 8, and refers 
back to Apol. i, 20, 23, 46, 63. 


2 This view, maintained by Zahn (Theolog. Litteraturzeitung, 1876, p. 443) has 
been adopted by Harnack in Texte und Untersuch., vol. I, i, pp. 130, 142, 171, and with 
modifications in die Chronologie, p. 274. Contrary to Veil who regards the second 
Apology as simply a continuation of the first, Harnack thinks that it is a supplement 
added at a later date on the occasion of a new occurrence (the condemnation men- 
tioned above) which had followed very soon on the publication of the first Apology, 
perhaps even had preceded that publication. 


3 In his Chonicle, Eusebius speaks of only one Apology. In his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory (iv, 18) he says: ‘‘There is a certain discourse of his in defense of our doctrine 
addressed to Antoninus surnamed the Pious. ... . Another work contains his 
second Apology in behalf of our faith, which he offered . . . to Antoninus Verus 
(Marcus Aurelius).’’ Elsewhere (iv, 16) he writes: ‘About this time Justin, after he 
- fhad addressed a second work in: behalf of our doctrine : . . was crowned with 
divine martyrdom.” 


4 See Ecclesiastical History, iv, 8,17. In the first passage, he quotes first two texts 
from the first Apology, and next a text from the second, saying that he draws it from 
‘the same work.’”’ In the second passage, he givesa text from the second Apology, 
saying that he takes it from the first. Harnack was formerly of the mind that, under 
the name of the second Apology, Eusebius designated the apologetical work of Athen- 
agoras. In the present day, he is not far from giving up that position. 


5 Apol. ii, 3. 
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echo before the year 156. ’. So we are in presence of two lines of 
argument, of which one leads to a date around 150, and the other to. 
a date ten years later. 7 | 

Dialogue with Trypho. This book is the account of a long 
discussion in which the Messiahship and Divinity of Jesus are defended 
against the objections of the Jews. The scene is laid in Ephesus, just. 
before the breaking out of the war of Bar-Cochba, that is, around the 
year 135.3 As for the publication of the book itself, that must be after: 
the first Apology, which is mentioned in the Dialogue; * consequently 
it must be dated, at the very earliest, around 155. Between Chap. 78 
and the end, there are four references to things that were said “ yester-. 
‘day.” > So the discussion is considered to have lasted two days. It 
is manifest that in a composition such as this, there is much that is merely 
stage setting. We have in it a work of literary fiction, modeled after 
the dialogue of Plato. ‘The basis of truth in it lies in the fact that Justin 
_ here resumes and condenses numerous controversies carried on with the: 
Jews. In this sense, the Dialogue With Trypho answers to a reality 
_ which, instead of lasting only two ye was spread out over many 

' years. ! 

The book is dedicated to a certain Marcus Pompeius, who may be: 
referred to in Chap. 8, but.is not named until Chap. 142. This proves. 
that the beginning of the Dialogue has not come down to us. At Chap. 
74 can be noticed another manifest gap, the length of which is uncertain. 
Dom Maran, who reduces it to two or three words, brings in favor of his: 
opinion some weighty reasons.°®° But on the other hand, the mention 


' The only point solidly made out is that Lollius Urbicus, consul in 133 A. D. 
‘was sent as a legate to Britain between 140 and 145 A.D. But, as under Antoninus: 
_the office of legate was usually held for 7 or 8 years, and as one had to fill that office 
twice before he could become prefect of Rome, it is supposed that Urbicus remained in 
Britain till the year 152, and that, after his return to Rome, he must have waited some. 
time before OM ease a itis of that city. See Noel ae Vergers, H'ssati sur Marc- 
Auréle, p. 54. 

2 Notice that in two passages of the first ayes Justin states that the fact of 
which he complains occurred under Urbicus; whence it is inferred that the Apology 
was written after Urbicus’ death. This conjectire however, seems to go against the 
opening words of the Apology, to the effect that the facts in question have quite re-- 
cently happened. _ | . | 

3 See chap. I. ‘And having escaped from the war lately carried on there.” We 
are indebted to Eusebius (iv, 18) for the information that Justin represents Ephesus: 
as the scene of the discussion. He probably drew this information from the first: 
part of the Dialogue, which is no longer extant. 

4 Chap. 120. 

5 Chaps. 78, 88, 92, 118, 122. 

® See his note in Patr. Gr., vi, 649. 
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of a conversation held the day before, which appears in Chap. 78, sup- 
poses a stopping-place between the days, which is nowhere indicated 
in our present text, and which was probably made at the point where 
the gap occurs. Moreover, Chap. 80 leaves us to understand that the 
question of Millenarianism had been touched on during the first day. 
As we look for it in vain in the preceding chapters, there is room to 
conjecture that it formed a part of the same missing section. 

It is customary to distinguish in the Dialogue an introduction and 
three parts. In the introduction, which takes up the first nine chapters, 
Justin relates first of all his mental journey through the systems of 
philosophy; then he gives a dramatic account of his conversion to 
Christianity; and he concludes by promising happiness to Trypho if he 
becomes a follower of ‘the Christ of God.’ Trypho, on his side, invites 
Justin 40 be circumcised; then he declares that the Messias (the Christ) 
has not yet manifested himself; and, in any case, the Christians take 
for the Messias, one who has no claims to the title. This reply sets 
the bounds of the problem, and the discussion begins. 

The first part (Chaps. 10 to 47) is given up to the work of proving 
that Jesus is the Christ announced by the Scriptures; and that the 
Mosaic Law, which was never more than an accidental and worthless 
institution, is now abolished. This second thesis takes up almost en- 
tirely the efforts of Justin, who contents himself with establishing in sum- 
mary fashion (Chaps. 13, 14), that the Christ, on the testimony of the 
Scriptures, was to appear first in lowliness, and to return later surround- 
ed with glory and majesty. He takes as a demonstrated fact that 
Christ is come, and that this Christ is Jesus, who was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate. Trypho, without making open acknowledgment of 
it, leaves it to be understood that he is convinced on this thesis. 

But in the course of his argument, Justin has spoken of the pre- 
existence of Jesus, and of His virginal conception. The Jew draws 
back from these two assertions, which seem to him to be incredible. 
He is well enough disposed to acknowledge Jesus as the Christ, but he 
is inclined to hold that this Christ acquired his dignity by his merits; 
he does not want’ to hear of a pre-existing Christ, or of a Christ born 
of a virgin. Hence, the second part (Chaps. 48 to 86.) It eomprises 
two sections: one (48 to 62), in which Justin establishes by numerous 
Scripture texts that, below the Infinite God, there has been since the 
beginning of the world, a being called God who has been the minister 
of the Supreme Being; the other section (63 to 86), which is intended to 
prove the virginal conception of Jesus by the aid of the text of Isaias. 
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This line of proof, which Justin does not seem to consider possible except: 
by use of the Septuagint, draws him off into a long digression on Jewish 
interpolations in the Scriptures. And so, although the line of argu- 
ment is announced in Chap. 67, it is not taken up until Chap. 77. 

When it is finished, Trypho has no further objections to make, but 
only explanations to seek (Chap. 87). He then asks the Christian 
teacher to show him how the pre-existence of Christ can be reconciled 
with the text of Isaias, where there is question of the descent of the Holy 
Ghost on the Messias; and above all with the crucifixion of Jesus. Justin 
then solves these difficulties. The third part (87 to the end) is dis- 
tinguished from the preceding ones by the attitude, first respectful, 
then sympathetic, of the Jewish interlocutor. Beginning with Chapter 
109, Justin, who has given copious answers to the questions put to him, 
seems to have nothing more to say. He continues, however, to speak, 
with the consent of Trypho, who declares that he listens with pleasure, ' 
and who, at any rate, listens without interrupting.? Finally, 
Justin ceases, as he has to take a boat, and must be on board in a short: 
time. He bids farewell to Trypho, promising to pray for his conversion. 
The latter, deeply moved, wishes the Christian teacher a happy voyage. 

Transmission and Evidence of Authenticity. Almost all the 
manuscripts which claim to give the writings of St. Justin contain only 
doubtful or spurious ones. Two manuscripts alone have handed down 
to us the two Apologies and the Dialogue, viz., the Codex Parisinus 
n. 450, and the Codex Claromontanus. The latter is merely a copy of 
the former, which itself was written only in 1364. So it is to a single 
manuscript of the fourteenth century that we owe our collection of the 
works of St. Justin. A few fragments we get from other sources, the 
two principal ones being the Codex Ottobonianus and Eusebius. The 
Codex Ottob. (of the fifteenth Cent.) has transmitted chapters 65-67 of 
the first Apology. Eusebius has inserted in his Ecclesiastical History 
twelve extracts from the Apologies and two from the Dialogue. 3 One 
of these latter is a mere resumé. ‘Tatian, Irenseus, Methodius, and the 
Sacra Parallela of St. John Damascene have given us other short frag- 
ments, almost all of which are taken from works other than the Apolo- 
gies and the Dialogue, which works are evidently lost. 4 
Peis 

2 The interruption at chap. 123 is insignificant. 

3 The Codex Paris., has a lacuna in the second Apology (ii, 2). It is supplied by 
Kusebius, Hccl. Hist., iv, 17. 


4 See Patr. Gr., vi, 1591; Harnack, Gesch der altchr. Litter. p. 220; Holl, Fragmente 
vornicamsher Kirchevater aus den Sacra Parallela, p. 32 sq. 
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The Fathers before Eusebius who speak of Justin, mention only 
his books against the heretics, which, as we have seen, are no longer 
extant. None of them affords proof for the Apologies and the Dialogue. 
But we must not infer from this that these books were unknown to them. 


‘The A pologeticum of Tertullian is evidently inspired by 'the fitst Apology " 
of Justin, and he borrows freely from the Dialogue in his Adversus 


Marcionem.' There are good reasons to bélieve also that Athenagoras — 
and Theophilus have constructed their books with the help of the first 
Apology. However, Eusebius is the first to give witness to the three 
books of St. Justin which remain to us. And in a certain sense, he is 
the last, for the founder of apologetics soon ceased’'to be read. From 
the way in which St. Jerome speaks of him, it is manifest that he owes 
his information to Eusebius, and that he has never had in his hands a 
single one of the writings of the ‘ philosopher martyr.” 3 In the ninth 
century, the scholar Photius speaks at length of Justin, and gives a list 
of his works, 4 but his list contains only works ascribed to Justin. 
Editions and Translations. The works of St. Justin were print- 
ed for the first time by Robert Etienne (Paris, 1551); then by Silburg 
(Heidelberg, 1593); by Thirlby (London, 1722); by Dom Maran (Paris, 
1742); and by Otto (Jena, 1842). The edition of Maran was reproduced 
by Migne (P. G. 5); although inferior to Otto’s, it has nevertheless a 
reat value. Besides complete editions, there are numerous editions 
of the Apologies. The latest is issued by Kruger (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1891). A hae 
The first Latin translation of the works of Justin was made by the 
Benedictine Perionius (Paris, 1554) Then followed the translations of 
"Gelenius (Basle, 1555), of Lang (Basle, 1565), and finally of Maran. 
‘This last was adopted by Otto. The first Apology was translated into — 
French by Chanut, at first under the pseudonym of Fondet (1670) and 
-afterwards under his own name (1686). — 


. .. JOSEPH .TURMEL. 


1 See the resemblances pointed out by Maran in his Notes, on the Dialogue: 16, 20, . 
33, 35, 39 (2), 40, 42, 75, 76, 77, 87, 89, 90, 91, 94, 97, 106, 110, 113; and on the A pology 
51 ;45°5, 379, 12/18, 55: 

2 Harnack, Gesch. der altchr. Litter., p. 200. 

3 In the De Viris ill., 23, he reproduces, with but insignificant alterations, the 
data supplied by Eusebius. In the same work (9), he relates that Justin commented 
-on the Apocalypse, an erroneous position due to the fact that he has misunderstood a 
yassage of Eusebius (Harnack, loc. cit., p. 104). 

4 Biblioth., 125. 


STUDIES ON THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 
Francis E. Gigot. 


II. The Baptism of Jesus. 
Literary Study of Mk. 1, 9-11; Mt. wi, 13-17: Lk. ii, 21-23. 


After setting forth the preparatory ministry of John the Baptist, 
the first three Gospels describe briefly the circumstances connected with 
the baptism of Christ. They record how after Jesus’ baptism, the 
heavens were opened, the Holy Spirit came down upon Him, and a 
heavenly voice proclaimed Him the beloved Son of the Almighty. 
These wonderful occurrences are fittingly placed by the Synoptists 
in close connection with John’s announcement that one mightier than 
he was near at hand (Mk. 1, 7, 8; Mt. ili, 11; Lk. iii, 16), for such divine 
signs plainly marked Jesus as the person in whom the Baptist’s pre-. 
diction received its fulfillment.* Hence, it is only natural that since 
we examined in our foregoing Study on the Synoptic Gospels, the 
section referring to the preparatory ministry of the Precursor, we 
should devote the present paper to what the same Gospels tell us 
anent the Baptism of Jesus. 

A direct rendering from the original Greek of the three parallel 
accounts which we intend to examine will be found ona special page 
at the end of this paper. 


Of the three accounts that of St. Mark, which 
we have placed in the first column, exhibits 
manifest and numerous traits of primitive 
simplicity. Its opening verse (Mk. i, 9) is the 
direct and artless continuation of what Mk. has told in the preceding 
section of the preparatory ministry of John (Mk. i, 2-8). It begins 
with two simple Hebraisms: ‘‘And it came to pass,” and “In those 
days,”’? the second of which refers back directly to the time when 
John was baptizing and proclaiming the near coming of one mightier 
than he. The second part of the verse names explicitly “Nazareth 


I. Primitive 
Character of Mk’s 
Account. 


‘Cf. Acts xix, 4. 
2 kal éyévero (1m), év éxelvats Tats nuépats (OM oND3). 
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of Galilee’ as the town from which Jesus came to the baptism of John. 
Now this is due to the fact that Mk’s Gospel, in conformity to the 
earliest form of the evangelical tradition, has begun the record of 
Christ’s life not with an account of Jesus’ early years, but with the 
preparatory ministry of John,’ and consequently has had as yet, no 
opportunity to mention the exact place where Jesus spent His boyhood 
and youth. 

The primitive character of Mk’s next statement: ‘And [Jesus] 
was baptized by John in the Jordan’ (Mk. i, 9c), is manifest. It is 
the plain statement of the fact of Christ’s baptism, and it is worded 
exactly in the same primitive terms as both Mt. i, 6a, and Mk. i, 5c, 
have used to describe the fact of the multitudes’ baptism by John: 
“And [they] were baptized by him in the river Jordan.” From this 
primitive form of Mk’s statement concerning the fact of Christ’s 
baptism, a most important conclusion may be drawn. It follows 
that Mk’s absolute silence in his record of Jesus’ baptism, about the 
confession of sins which was the natural accompaniment of the recep- 
tion of baptism at the hands of John (‘And were baptized by him in 
the river Jordan, confessing their sins:”’ Mt, i111, 6; Mk. i, 5), must also 
be regarded as primitive in comparison with Mt’s distinct mention of a 
contest between John and Jesus, at the moment when the latter pre- 
sented Himself for baptism: 

Mt. iii, 14. But John stayed Him, saying: 
I need to be baptized by Thee, 
and comest Thou to me? 
15. But Jesus answering, said to him: 
Yield now, for thus it becomes us 
to fulfill all righteousness. 
Then he yields to Him. 

The opening sentence of Mk. i, 10: “And straightway coming up 
out of the water,” is decidedly Marcan, both in its use of the adverb 
<v6)s (straightway), and in its graphie description of Jesus as “rising 
up from the water,” so that it cannot be considered as borrowed from 
either of the other Synoptists. Moreover, its immediate connection 
with the previous line in Mk.: ‘And [Jesus] was baptized by John 
in the Jordan”’ (i, 9c) is most natural, and manifestly primitive. 

In like manner, the following lines in Mk. i, 10: 

He saw the heavens rending asunder, 


and the Spirit as a dove 
descending upon Him, 


1 Cf. Acts i, 22; x, 37; xiii, 23, 24. 
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because of their evident simplicity, and of the graphic mention of the 
heavens as cxiSouévous (rending asunder),* must be regarded as 
vested with their primitive originality. It may also be noted that 
Mk’s explicit statement to the effect that Jesus Himself “saw’’ the 
heavens rending asunder, hangs perfectly with the whole tenor of 
Mk’s narrative which, from the beginning to the end, has directly to 
do with what happened to Jesus on the occasion of His baptism. 

The primitive character of Mk’s concluding verse (i, 11), can also 
be easily established, for it is most intimately connected with the pre- 
ceding verse. Like verse 10, it begins with the simple conjunction «ais 
the voice that was heard, “came out of the heavens” which were 
represented as ‘‘rending asunder”’ in verse 10b, and the solemn declar- 
ation: : 

Thou art my beloved Son, 
in Thee I am well pleased, 


was directly addressed to Jesus just as the apparition of “the Spirit 
like a dove,” in the preceding verse, had been seen by Him and the 
Spirit had descended upon Him. 

Thus, then, throughout Mk’s narrative of the baptism of Christ, 
literary analysis does not disclose anything that must needs be con- 
‘sidered as derived from the parallel accounts in Mt. and Lk. The 
three sentences of which it is made up, are introduced in the most 
primitive manner (by the conjunction «at), and are intimately bound 
together in style and contents. Their statements are plain, and 
present absolutely nothing that would bespeak a later reflection upow 
the facts narrated. In fine, and above all, Mk’s explicit mention of 
“Nazareth of Galilee,’ as the place from which Jesus came to John, 
actually connects,—as we have seen,—his whole narrative of Our 
Lord’s baptism with what modern scholars justly regard as the earliest 
form of the evangelical tradition. 


This primitive character of Mk’s account of the 
baptism of Christ appears still more evident, 
when we compare with it the narrative of the 
same event in St. Matthew’s Gospel. Apart 
from the dialogue between John and Jesus, which is given by Mt. 
alone (Mt. iii, 14, 15), the two accounts run on closely parallel lines: 


II. Mt’s and Mk’s 
Accounts 
Are Closely Allied. 


1 The verb ox/{w is applied by the three Synoptists to the rending of the veil of 
the Temple (Mk. xv, 38; Mt. xxvii, 51; Lk. xxiii, 45). 
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Mk. i, 9-11. 
9. And it came to pass in those days, 
Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee, 
and was baptized by John in the Jordan. 


[the water 

10. And straightway coming up out of 
He saw the heavens rending asunder, 
and the Spirit as a dove 
descending upon Him. 

11. And a voice came out of the heav- 
ens: 
Thou art my beloved Son, 
in Thee I am well pleased 
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Mt. iii, 13-17. 

13. Then cometh Jesus, 
from Galilee to the Jordan, 
unto John, to be baptized by him. 

14. But John stayed Him, saying: I 
need to be baptized by Thee, and camest 
Thou to me? 15. But Jesus answering, 
said to him: Yield now, for thus it be- 
comes us to fulfill all righteousness. Then 
he yields to Him. 


16. And Jesus having been baptized 
came up straightway from the water; 
and lo, the heavens were opened, 
and He saw the Spirit of God descending 
as a dove and coming upon Him. 

17. And lo, a voice out of the heavens, 
saying: 
This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well heed 


Both Mt. and Mk. agree (over against Lk.) in mentioning the 


place from which Jesus. came to the baptism of John; both again,— 
over against our third evangelist—speak of Jesus coming up straight- 
way from the water, and seeing the Spirit descending upon Him; 
both also have twice the plural form. o otpav; in speaking of the 
skies, while Lk. uses twice the singular 6 otpavés. In fact, several 
other, and even more minute, traits of resemblance could be pointed 
out between the first two Synoptists, so that their narratives of Christ’s 
baptism must be considered as very closely allied to each other. 
Hence it becomes relatively easy to notice the differences which exist: 
between Mk. i, 9-11, and Mk. iii, 13-17, and to realize how constantly 
they tell in favor of the primitive EA of St. Mark’s account. 


The simple Hebraism: “And it came to pass’” 


III. Derived — : ee ai 
| with which Mk’s narrative opens, and which 
Character of Mt’s . .. hh ero 
is coupled in a primitive manner with the aorist 
_..Account... 
of the verb éxoua (came Jesus),' has given 
place i in Mt. iii, 13, ‘to the far less Hebraic phrase rére wapaylvera. Ag 


regards the ee Hebraism: “In those days,” which is found also 
at the beginning of Mk. i, 9, and which forms a most natural com- 
a a 

* The use of xal ¢yévero with the historical tense of the following verb, is the 
literal Greek rendering of the Hebrew). . . ‘7%. 
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plement of the expression, “and it came to pass,’’’ it has been omitted 
here by Mt., for a reason which can still be pointed out. When St. 


Matthew departed from the earliest form of the evangelical tradition | 


embodied in our second Gospel, by prefixing to the record of Christ’s © 
public life an account of His earlier years, he had naturally to omit the 
dpxh Tod ebayyedtou of Mk. i, 1, and to connect his own history of 
Our Lord’s public life with his foregoing narrative of the infancy and 
youth of Jesus. This connection he apparently made by placing at 
the beginning of the preparatory ministry of John (Mt. iii, 1) the 
general formula “in those days’’ which was found at Mk. i,.9, and 
' when he came to utilize Mk’s narrative of Christ’s baptism (Mk. 1, 
9-11), he naturally dropped the words “in those days,” as already 
employed. 


It is owing to the same departure from the earliest form of the 
evangelical tradition, that Mt. speaks of Jesus as coming from “Galilee”’ 
to the Jordan to be baptized by John. His introduction of a record 
of Christ’s early life had given him an opportunity to mention explicitly 
“Nazareth” as the Galilean town where Jesus had resided previously 
to His baptism (Mt. ii, 22, 23). Hence, when in agreement with Mk’s 
account of Our Lord’s baptism, he wished to tell his reader the place 
from which Jesus came to the Jordan, he needed no longer to use the 
explicit mention of “Nazareth of Galilee’ found in Mk. i, 9b, and 
simply spoke of “Galilee” (Mt. iii, 13) because this sufficiently suggest- 
ed to the reader the town of Galilee already named as Jesus’ exact place 
of residence. It is plain, therefore, that Mk’s sentence: “Jesus came 
from Nazareth of Galilee,” is more primitive than Mt’s shorter parallel 
clause: “cometh Jesus from Galilee.” 


We have shown already the primitive character of Mk’s state- 
ment: “And [Jesus] was baptized by John in the Jordan.” And our 
arguments for that position can be confirmed here—though this is 
hardly necessary—by a short examination of the parallel words in 
Mt: “to the Jordan [cometh Jesus], unto John, to be baptized by 
him.” Evidently, Mt. has not here the simpler form, and his distinct 
‘mention of Jesus’ desire “to be baptized by John” as bringing Christ 
from Galilee to the Jordan, gives expressly what is implied in St. 


a 


I That the expression ‘‘in those days”’ is the natural complement of the expression 
“Cand it came to pass”’ at the beginning of a narrative, may be seen from Lk.i, 5 51, 1; 
as also from Ruth i, 1, and especially from Esther i, 1, 2, where exactly the same He- 
brew formula as underlies Mk. i, 9, is to be found: BAH oN... + + WM. 
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Mark’s matter-of-fact statement, in order to prepare the insertion of 
the dialogue between John and Jesus: | 
Mt. ili, 14. But John. stayed Him, saying: 
I need to be baptized by Thee, 
and comest Thou to me? 
15. But Jesus answering, said to him: 
Yield now, for thus it becomes us 
to fulfill all righteousness. 
Then he yields to Him. 

It “fl be noticed that this mention by Mt. of Jesus’ desire for 
the baptism of John, and more particularly his insertion of the contest 
between John and Jesus, interfered materially with Mk’s direct con- 
nection between 1, 9c and i, 10a: 

9c. And [Jesus] was baptized by John in the Jordan. 
10a. And straightway coming up out of the water. 

Now it is precisely this interruption in Mk’s sequence of ideas, 
which led to Mt’s insertion of the sentence of transition: “And Jesus 
having been baptized” (Mt. ili, 16a)‘ after which Mk.’s narrative and 
wording are taken up again: 

Mt ii, 16a Jesus having been baptized Mk. i, 9c And [Jesus] was baptized by him 
166 came up straightway from the in the Jordan. 
water: 10d And straightway coming up out 
! ‘of the water 

Thus, then, the literary differences hitherto observed between 
Mt. iii, 13c-16b, and Mk. i, 9c-10a, make for the derived character of 
Mt’s account in respect to the points it has in common with Mk’s 
record. To this it may now be added that the probable object of the 
dialogue which is recorded by Mt. alone (Mt. iii, 14-15), points in the 
same direction. Mk’s primitive and bare statement that Jesus was 
baptized by John in the Jordan, led many, and at an early date, to 
ask why the sinless One, actually received the baptism of penance unto 
the remission of sins. To this, Matthew, the apologist anxious to 
prove that Jesus is the Messias, and as such fulfilled the Law and the 
Prophets, ? pertinently replied that it really behooved both John and 
Jesus to act as they did: the Messias at His coming was expected by 
the Jews to conform most strictly to all divine ordinances, and John, 


1 It was because of this interruption that the name of Jesus had to be repeated in 
Mt. iii, 16a, after the insertion of the contest between Him and John. 
2 Cf. in particular, Mt. v, 17: 
Think not I came to destroy the Law or the Prophets; 
I came not to destroy but to fulfill. 
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the minister of one of them, was in duty bound to confer baptism 
upon the sinless Messias, when requested by Him to do so. 

The remaining differences between Mk. i, 9-11 and Mt. in, 13-17 
can also be naturally accounted for as deviations from the primitive 
account of Mk’s Gospel. The form én (“came up’’), for imstance, 
in Mt. iii, 160 was introduced instead of Mk’s participial form dvaBairey 
(“Coming up’’), because the clause 16b had to be connected with 
Mt’s previous line; and so ,instead of Mk’s statement “And straightway 
coming up out of the water,”’ Mt’s account was made to read: 

Mt. iii, 16. And Jesus having been baptized 
came up straightway from the water. 

Again, the graphic expressions in Mk. “coming up out of the 
water,” “the heavens rending asunder’ have given place here, as is 
often the case in St. Matthew’s Gospel, to less descriptive terms “came 
up from the water,” “the heavens were opened.” The phrase ‘the 
Spirit of God” in Mt. iii, 16d, looks like an apologetical specifying of 
“the Spirit” spoken of in Mk. i, 10c. And it is impossible to read 
attentively Mt’s redaction in iii, 16, without feeling that its slight 
additions or other changes have greatly weakened the terseness and 
vividness of Mk’s parallel verse: 


Mt. iii, 16. Mk. i, 10. 
And Jesus having been baptized 
came up straightway from the water: And straightway coming up out of the water 
and lo, the heavens were opened, He saw the heavens rending asunder, 
and He saw the Spirit of God descending and the Spirit as a dove 
as a dove, and coming upon Him. descending upon Him. 


The most important difference to be noticed in the concluding 
verse of the parallel passages under consideration consists in the fact 
that the words heard from heaven, were, according to Mk, directly 
addressed to Jesus, whereas according to Mt., they were simply said 
of Him: 


Mk i, Li: Mier shi: [saying: 
And a voice came out of the heavens: And lo, a voice came out of the heavens, 
Thou art my beloved Son, This is my beloved Son, 
in Thee I am well pleased. in whom I am well pleased. 


And here, it is beyond doubt, especially in view of Lk’s parallel read- 
ing: 
Lk. i, 22. Thou art my beloved Son, 

in Thee I am well pleased, 


that Mt’s indirectform: “Thisis . . . in whom,” is not primitive 
as compared with that in Mk. 
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. Having thus shown that the differences which ~ 

IV. General Cause pervade Mt’s account. of the baptism of Jesus 

of Mt’s Variations. are deviations from Mk’s record, there remains. 

to us to trace them back to their general cause; 

while Mk’s narrative is distinctly objective, simply stating facts, at 

of Mt. is apologetical, adapting Mk’s primitive account to the cir- 

cumstances and needs of his readers. It was for an apologetical 

purpose, as stated above, that Mt. inserted the dialogue between John 

and Jesus (Mt.'11, 14, 15), and was thereby led to substitute for Mk’s 

single sentence “and [Jesus] was baptized by John in the Jordan,’ 
two separate lines: 


Mt. iii, 13c tothe J ion unto i ohn, to be baptized by him. 
16a And Jesus tains been baptized. : 


The first of these lines served to introduce the justification of Jesus” 
receiving the baptism of repentance unto the remission of sins, ’ and 
that of John’s administering it to Him, while the second was necessary 
after the insertion of the dialogue, to connect the following facts (the 
opening of heavens, the descent of the Holy Ghost, etc.) with Christ’s 
coming to the baptism of John. All these modifications by Mt. made 
it plain to the early readers of his Gospel, that the fact of Christ’s 
baptism went in no way against His messiaship: John conferred bap- 
tism upon Jesus although he looked: not on Him as a sinner in need of 
it; and Jesus went to recelve John’s baptism, and actually received 
it, simply because being the Messias, it behooved Him to conform. 
to this as to all other divine ordinances. 


_ The principal changes introduced into Mk’s next verses (i, 10, 11): 
by our first Synoptist, and disclosed by the literary analysis of Mt. 
ili, 16-17, are also traceable to Mt’s apologetical purpose. It is be- 
cause Mt. wishes to convince his readers that Jesus is the Messias, 
that (1) he gives to understand much more than Mk., that the won- 
derful opening of the heavens was not beheld by Tore alone; and 
(2) modifies the words “Thou art my beloved Son, in Thee I am well 
_ pleased” (Mk. i, 11) into “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well. 


1 This apologetical preoccupation appears also in the Gospel according to thee- 
Hebrews, of which St. Jerome spoke as the Hebrew original of our Gospel according to 
St. Matthew. That apocryphal Gospel is quoted by St. Jerome (adv. Pelagianos, lib.. 
ii, 2. Migne, P. L. vol. xxiii, col. 570) as containing the following words: ‘‘Ecce: 
mater Domini et fratres ejus dicebant ei: Joannes Baptista baptizat in remissionem 
peccatorum: eamus et baptizemur abeo. Dixit autem eis: Quid peccavi, ut vadam et: 
baptizer ab eo?” 
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pleased,”’ whereby Jesus is expressly pointed out to all by heaven as 


_ the Christ of God. 


rae If we now compare Lk. iii, 21-22 with the 

ri Peculiarities parallel accounts in Mt. (iu, 13-17) and Mk. 

of Lk’s Account. (i, 9-11), we notice at once its great difference 

. : in regard to literary form from the other two 

Synoptics. Mk’s narrative is made up of three Hebraic sentences 
each of which begins with the simple conjunction 1 «at (and) 


Mk. i, 9-11. 
9. And it came to pass in those days, Jesus came 
from Nazareth of Galilee, 
and was baptized by John in the Jordan. 
10. And straightway coming up out of the water 
He saw the heavens rending Ue 
and the Spirit as a dove 
- descending upon Him. 
11. Anda voice came out of the heavens: 
Thou art my beloved Son, 
in Thee I am well pleased. - 


This is likewise the case with Mt’s narrative, apart from the in- 


OS dialogue between John and Jesus in Mt. 1, 14, 15: 
 - Mt iii, 13, 16-17. 
13.. Then! cometh Jesus 
from Galilee to the Jordan _ 
unto John, to be baptized by him, 
(Verses 14, 15 give the inserted dialogue). 
16. And Jesus having been baptized 
came up straightway from the water; 
and lo, the heavens were opened, 
and He saw the Spirit descending 
as a dove, and coming upon Him. 
17. And lo, a voice out of the heavens, saying: 
This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased. 


In Luke, on the contrary, there is but one sentence which in respect 
to both matter and form, reads like an independent account of the 


facts recorded in Mt. iii, 13, 16-17 and Mk. i, 9-11: 
Lk. ili, 21-22. 
21. Now it came to pass, 
after all the people had been baptized, 
and Jesus had also been baptized, 
and was at prayer, 
heaven was opened, 


1 In Mt’s Gospel 74re very often takes the place of «a found in the other 
Synoptics: Cj. Mt. iii, 5; iv, 1, 5, 10, 11; viii, 26; ix, 14, etc., with the parallel passage: 
in either Mt. or Mk. 
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22. and the Holy Spirit descended 
in a bodily form, as a dove, upon Him, 
and a voice came out of heaven: 
Thou art my Son, 
in Thee I am well pleased. 


It is in Lk. alone that we find mention made of Jesus “at prayer,” 
of His being baptized “after all the people had been baptized,” of the 
Holy Spirit appearing “in a bodily form.” It is Lk. alone who says 
nothing of Jesus coming from Galilee to the Jordan, of His “coming 
up straightway” from the water; and who, in particular, avoids men- 
tioning the name of John in connection with Our Lord’s baptism. 

Besides these peculiarities in regard to the contents of Lk. iii, 
21-22, there are other features in regard to its literary form, which 
seem likewise to make for the independent character of Lk’s account. 
By its length and freedom of construction,! the single sentence whereby 
Lk. narrates the baptism of Christ, reminds one of the single long 
sentence whereby our third Gospel begins (Lk. i, 1-4), as also of the 
peculiar clause wrtiten for the sake of connection, which we have 
noticed in our foregoing Study on the preparatory ministry of John 
the Baptist (Lk. iii, 15): and it is beyond doubt that in these two 
sentences Lk. is independent of either Mt. or Mk. Again, Lk. iii, 
21-22 has several terms or forms of expression,—such as the word 
armas? the expression to 73 mvedua 7d éyor,3 the construction 
év7~ with an aorist infinitive to express the time after which 
something came to pass,‘—which are justly considered as character- 
istic features of the style and vocabulary of our third evangelist. 

Perhaps what contributes most to make the long sentence in Lk. 
11, 21-22 appear like an independent account of Our Lord’s baptism, 
is the fact that our peculiarities in respect to both contents and form, 
have their counterpart in Lk’s next clauses whereby he introduces a 
genealogy of Christ which is unquestionably his own: 

Lk. iii, 23a And Jesus himself beginning 
23b was about thirty years of age, etc. 

It is universally allowed that for the statements contained in 
these clauses our third Gospel does not depend on the first two Synop- 
tics; and it is no less certain that such expressions as «at adrds at the 


™ Concerning Lk’s freedom of construction, see A. Plummer, Comm. or St. Luke, 
Introduction, p. LI. : 

2 C}. Lk. iv, 6; v, 26; viii, 37, etc.; frequently Lk. has Tas or das where the other 
Synoptists have nothing. 

3 Cf. Lk. 1, 15, 35, 41, 67; ii, 25, 26; iv, 1; x, 21, ete. 

4 Cf. Lk. ii, 27; ix, 34, 36; xi, 37; xiv, 1, etc. 
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beginning of sentences or independent clauses,’ and the verb apxonévos 
used idiomatically, are? distinctive features of St. Luke’s style. 


Whence it would seem that as Lk. is independent of Mt. and Mk. 
in these clauses (Lk. ili, 23a-b), so he must also be in the immediately 
preceding sentence which tells of the baptism of Christ (Lk. iii, 21-22). 


Of course, since the genealogy of Jesus given 
VI. Lk’s Dependence by St. Luke is not taken from either Mt. or 
on Mt. and Mk. Mk., the sentence which he wrote with a view 
to introduce it, is rightly considered as of Luke’s 
own making: 
Lk. iii, 23. And Jesus himself beginning 
was about thirty years of age, 


being the son (as was supposed) of Joseph, 
the son of Heli, etc., etc. 


But must this total independence of St. Luke of the other two 
Synoptics be also claimed for his preceding sentence (Lk. in, 21-22)? 


iii, 21. Now it came to pass, . 
after all the people had been baptized 
and Jesus also had been baptized 
and was at prayer, 
heaven was opened 

22. and the Holy Spirit descended in a bodily form, 

as a deve upon Him, 
and a voice came out of heaven: 
Thou art my beloved Son, 
in Thee I am well pleased. 


Is it true that the account of Jesus’ baptism in the third Gospel 
is so entirely original that for its redaction St. Luke did not make 
use of Mk’s and Mt’s records of the same event? We think not, and 
chiefly for the following reasons: 


First of all, an intimate connection between Lk. ili, 21-22, and 
Mt. iii, 13-17 and Kk. i, 9-11, may well be regarded as antecedently 
probable. Lk’s. account of the baptism of Jesus gives the same won- 
derful occurrences as are set forth in Mt’s and Mk’s records. Again, 
our third evangelist places his narrative of that event in the same 


acre 
tk i, 17, 22; iv, 15; v, 37; vi, 20; xv, 14; xvi, 24; xvii, 16, etc. Lk. uses also 
kai att} and Kalavrot in the same peculiar way. (For examples, see W. F. 
Moulton, and A. §. Geden, A Concordance to the Greek Testament, N. Y., 1897). 
2 For the idiomatic use of 4px, see Lk. xxiii, 5; xxiv, 27, 47; Acts i, 22; vii, 
po; x, ol: 
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historical setting‘ as is found in Mt. and Mk., that is, between a de- 


scription of John’s preparatory ministry and that of Our Lord’s temp- 
tation. Above all, as it is certain ‘that in the wording of. his 
statements concerning John’s ministry and Christ’s temptation, 
St. Luke depends on Mt’s:and Mk’s parallel accounts,” it becomes 
antecedently probable that he depends in a’ like manner’on them 
with regard to the intervening narrative of the baptism of Jesus. 

In the second place, a careful comparison between Lk..: iii, 21-22, 
and Mk. i, 9-10 and Mt. iii, 13, 16-17 confirms this’ probability of 
Lk’s dependence, or rather transforms it into a certainty. Throughout 
Lk’s account of Our Lord’s baptism, there are terms, forms of, con- 


struction, ete., directly traceable to an actual influence of Mk. and. . 


Mt. upon it. Lk., like Mk., opens his record with the Hebrew formula 
yan (Lk: évévero de Mk: kal éyévero), and, adds to it a reference. to the 
time when John baptized the Jewish multitudes (Lk: é 7@ Barri b}ra 
dimavra Tov Nady refers to the same time as Mk: év éxelvas rats Tuepars; 
Lk., like Mk., says that a voice came out of heaven (the verb yivopar 
is feel in both records), and makes it address apc | to Jesus the 
‘words: 


Thou art my beloved Son, 
in Thee I am well pleeased.3 


So much for Lk’s dependence on Mk’s account of the baptism 
‘of Christ, His dependence on Mt’s narrative of the same‘event is like- 
wise certain: Lk’s clause “and Jesus having been baptized”? («at ’Insod 
iBarriGévr0s) can be traced back to Mt. iii, 16a, “And Jesus having 
been baptized’? «al BawriGels 6 "Ingovs a phrase which, as we stated 
‘above, was composed by St. Matthew for the purpose of connecting 
the two parts of Mk’s primitive narrative after it had been interrupted 
by the insertion of a dialogue between John and Jesus; Lk., like Mt., says 
that heaven was opened, using the same Greek verb 4volye as Mt., 
‘and preserving in-an aorist infinitive form, of his own making ,4— 


1 The historical setting is certainly the same, for the insertion by St. Luke of Our : 
Lord’s genealogy after the narrative of His baptism does not interfere me with 
‘the sequence of events. 

2 Lk’s close dependence on Mt. and Mk. in his account of ‘John’ 8 iene was 
examined in the preceding Study; his actual dependence on the same even in his 
record of Christ’s temptation, will be shown in our next paper. 

3 Compare also Lk’s: “‘And the Holy Spirit descended as a dove upon Him” with 
Mk’s parallel expressions. 

4 The aorist infinitive form was required in Lk. by the general construction of his 
Sentence. 
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hence Lk’s altogether anomalous form  dveyx6%va.—the double 
augment of Mt’s dveg xno»; like Mt., in fine, who speaks of “the 
Spirit of God,” Lk. modifies the simple expression “the Spirit’? found 
in Mk., and uses his own favorite phrase “the Holy Spirit.” ’ 

In the third place, even the principal differences between Lk. 
iii, 21-22, and Mk. 1, 9-10, and Mt. iii, 13-17, point in the same direction, 
inasmuch as they appear to be intentional deviations on Lk’s part, 
from the parallel accounts of Our Lord’s baptism. Instead of the 
very natural and primitive introductory words in Mk. i, 9, “And 
it came to pass in those days,’ St. Luke writes: ‘Now it came to 
pass, when all the people had been baptised,” because Mk’s expression 
“in those days” if simply transcribed by our third evangelist, would 
have been misleading to the reader after Lk. had just completed his 
record of the precursor’s ministry by mentioning the later imprison- 
ment of John by Herod the tetrarch (Lk. ii, 20): to express the same 
note of time as is conveyed by Mk’s clause “in those days,” Lk. rightly 
gave an explicit reference to the earlier period when the Jewish multi- 
tudes had received baptism. Again, Lk’s distinct statement that 
that Jesus ““was praying”? when heaven opened, reads like an inter- 
pretative addition of Our Lord’s personal attitude implied in Mt. 
and Mk., when they say that “He saw” the heavenly wonders they 
describe: Jesus had then His eyes lifted up towards heaven, that is, 
was in a prayerful posture.? In like manner, when St. Luke alone 
states that the Spirit descended “in a bodily form,” he simply adds 
to the picture in Mt. and Mk., a trait which their words naturally 
imply: the Spirit could not be seen as a dove, unless it appeared “in 
a bodily form.”’ 

As regards Lk’s silence concerning important particulars which 
are given in Mt. and Mk., it may likewise be explained as an inten- 
tional deviation on his part from the parallel accounts of Our Lord’s 
baptism: St. Luke had a special purpose in recording the Baptism 
of Jesus, and this purpose entailed the omission of those particulars. 
In the dedication of his Gospel to Theophilus, we are told explicitly 
that Lk. composed his work to confirm the faith of that illustrious 
convert from paganism, and from the general structure and contents 


1 In view of Lk’s dependence in ili, 21-22, on Mt, and Mk., it seems probable that 
Lk’s apxouévos in ili, 23, was suggested by Mk’s 4ex7 (i, 1), and Mt’s #péaro (iv, 
‘Wa? 

2 Cf. Lk. xviii, 13; Acts vii, 55; John xvii, 1. 

3 Lk. i, 1-4. Cf. E. Jacquier, Histoire des Livres du Nouveau Testament, vol. 2, 
p. 474, (Paris, Lecoffre, 1905). 
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of Lk. ii, 21-22, we may easily gather that this was Lk’s special purpose 
when he wrote the long sentence corresponding to Mk. i, 9-10 and 
Mt. iii, 13-17: 
Lk. iti, 21-22. 

Now it came to pass 

when all the people had been baptized, 

and Jesus had been baptized 

and was at prayer, 

heaven was opened, 

and the Holy Spirit descended in a bodily form, 

as a dove upon Him, 

and a voice came out of heaven: 

Thou art my beloved Son, 

in Thee I am well pleased. 


It was because he had in view a pagan convert whose mind was 
particularly at the time when St. Luke wrote, but little, if at all, con- 
versant with the distinctly Jewish notion that the Messias should 
abide by all the divine ordinances, that our third evangelist omitted 
the dialogue between John and Jesus found in Mt. alone (iii, 14-15), 
together with its previous introductory clause: ‘“ Jesus cometh 
to be baptized by him” (John). It was because his chief aim was to 
confirm the faith of the one to whom he dedicated his work, that St. 
Luke referred to the fact of Our Lord’s baptism only in a passing way, 
by an incidental participial clause: «at ‘Incot Barrisbévros, and 
subordinated the whole first part of the sentence ‘Now it came to 
pass when all the people had been baptized and Jesus had been baptized 
and was at prayer’ to the second part, wherein are told the wonders 
calculated to strengthen the faith of the reader in the One who then 
received such signs of divine recognition and authentication: “heaven 
was opened, and the Holy Spirit descended in a bodily form, as a dove, 
upon Him, and a voice came out of heaven: Thou art my Son, in thee I 
am well pleased.’”’ In this way also, is explained the fact that St. Luke 
preferred Mt’s incidental clause “and Jesus having been baptized’? (iii, 
16a) to Mk’s direct statement ‘‘and Jesus was baptized by John” (i, 9c); 
dropped the particular detail directly concerned with baptism, and 
recorded in both Mt. and Mk.: “straightway coming out of the water”’ ; 
described more objectively than Mt. and Mk.,—by omitting all refer- 
ence to Jesus’ seeing,—the wonderful occurrences recorded in our 
first two evangelists; and felt no need whatever to name “John” as 
is done by both Mt. and Mk. in connection with the baptism of Jesus. 
Indeed, the more Lk’s sentence is studied, the more it is found to 
present the particulars of Mt’s and Mk’s narratives just to the extent 
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and in the manner in which they were of some avail for the special 
purpose of his apologetics. ) 


The foregoing examination of the Synoptic 
VII. Concluding accounts of Our Lord’s baptism shows con- 
Remarks. ~ clusively that though “it is difficult to define 
which contains the primitive form of narra- 
tion,” ' yet this is not impossible: it proves that Mk. has that primitive 
form in comparison with the records of the event in Mt. and Lk. It 
shows also that Mt’s narrative is not only closely allied to, but de- 
pendent on Mk’s account, while Lk., although at first sight apparently 
unconnected with the other two Synoptists, is really dependent on 
them both.? 
Again, it is plain that however great the variations here between 
our first three Gospels, their harmony can be fully vindicated by a 
close examination of their records. One has simply to examine 
impartially all the differences that can be pointed out, and to view 
them in the only light in which they can be rightly appreciated, viz.: 
in the light of the circumstances of time and place in the midst of 
which the Synoptic accounts were composed. This we have tried to 
do in the literary study we are now bringing to an end, and we have 
seen that in the three narratives of the baptism of Jesus there is a 
deep and unquestionable harmony as to the facts described, inas- 
much as the differences in Mt. and Lk. are simply those which we 
would naturally expect from writers subsequent to Mk. and adapting 
their presentation of the facts to the needs of their respective readers. 


Francis E. GIGotT. 


1 —. Jacquier, Histoire des Livres du Nouveau Testament, vol. II, p.41. (Paris, 


Lecoffre, 1905). 
2 Carpenter’s view that Mt. depends here on Lk. is certainly incorrect (C7. J. E. 


Carpenter, the First Three Gospels, p. 163, sqq). 


NOTES; 


The old problem of the origin of life is being brought up once more, this 
time in connection with that strange element, radium, which has already 
done so much to disturb settled conclusions i in other branches of science. 
The experiments which have brought the question again to the front are 
described by the investigator, J. Butler Burke, of Cambridge University, 
in an article in Nature, May 25, 1905, on “The Spontaneous Action of 
Radio-Active Bodies on Gelatin Media.” In addition to our natural 
interest in the scientist himself (whom the Tablet refers to as a Catholic), 
we shall find that his experiments and inferences possess a wider interest, 
religious as well as scientific, which demands that they should be treated 
at length. 


Ordinary “‘bouillon” of the bacteriologist, consisting of beef extract, 
gelatin, and small quantities of peptone and common salt, was placed in a 
test-tube, and with it a bit of a radium salt (radium bromide or chloride) 
sealed in a small glass tube. The test-tube containing the bouillon and 
the radium tube were sterilized by heat, and the test tube was plugged 
with cotton to prevent entrance of bacteria after the process of sterilization. 
The sterilization complete, the tube containing the salt of radium was 
broken, thus allowing the radium to come into contact, with the cooled 
bouillon. 


The effect of the radium was that “after twenty-four hours or so, a 
peculiar culture-like growth appeared on the surface, and gradually made 
its way downwards, until after a fortnight, in some cases, it had grown 
fully a centimeter beneath the surface.’ That is, the substance produced 
behaved very much like a growth of bacteria—a ‘“‘ culture.”’ 


‘On heating the culture and re-sterilizing the medium, the bacteria- 
like forms completely disappeared: but only temporarily, for after some 
days they were again visible when examined in a microscopic slide.” 
“When washed they [the cultures] are found to be soluble in warm water, 
and however much they may resemble microbes, they cannot for this 
reason [on account of their solubility] be identified with them.” The 
bodies formed seem to have, in the case of the largest, four nuclei, 
and these largest bodies divide, somewhat as bacteria. 


Prof. Burke’s inferences from these facts, as stated in his first exposi- 
tion of the matter, are as follows: ‘“‘A careful and prolonged examination 
of their structure, behavior, and development leaves little doubt in my 
mind that they are highly organized bodies, although not bacteria. 

They are clearly something more than mere aggregates in so far as they 
are not merely capable of growth, but also of subdivision, possibly of re- 
production, and certainly of decay.” 
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THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 


Mk. i, 9-11. {Jesus came 

9. And it came to pass in those days, 
from Nazareth of Galilee, 

and was baptized by John in the Jordan. 


[water 
10. And straightway coming up out of the 
He saw the heavens rending asunder, 
and the Spirit as a dove 
descending ' upon Him. 
11. And a voice came out of the heavens : 
Thou art my beloved Son, 
in Thee I am well pleased. 


: 


Mt. iii, 13-17. | Lk, iii, 21-23. 
13. Then cometh Jesus 21. Now it came to pass, 


from Galilee to the Jordan, after all the people had been baptized, 
unto John, to be baptized by him. 

14. But John stayed Him, saying : 

I need to be baptized by Thee, 

and comest Thou to me? 

15. But Jesus answering, said to him : 
Yield now, for thus it becomes us 

to fulfil all righteousness. 

Then he yields to Him. 

16. And Jesus having been baptized and Jesus had been baptized 


| came up straightway from the water ; and was at prayer, 
and lo, the heavens were opened; » heaven was opened, 
and He saw the Spirit of God descending} 22. and the Holy Spirit descended in a 
| as a dove and coming upon Him. [ing :| bodily form, as a dove, upon Him, 
17. And lo, a voice out of the heavens say-| and a voice came out of heaven : 
_ This is my beloved Son, Thou art my beloved Son, 
|in whom I am well pleased. in Thee I am well pleased. 


23. And Jesus himself beginning 
was about thirty years of age, etc. 


1 The ordinary Greek Text omits, and indeed rightly, the words «a! “évoy found in some MSS., and borrowed from John i, 33. 
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Since then he has expressed somewhat more definite views in a state- 
ment in the London Daily Chronicle: ‘What I have obtained seemed 
in the first instance to have been either microbes or crystals; or neither 
of them, but something in the border line between them, and to my mind 
they appear now to approximate more closely to bacteria than crystals 
as ordinarily understood; though, strictly speaking, they appear to differ 
largely from both, but I make this statement with all due reserve. Until 
more powerful instruments, for which I am at present waiting, are at hand, 
I should prefer to withhold further opinions on this subject. The third 
possibility is at present the most probable, that they are in the critical 
state of matter between the mineral and the vegetable kingdoms, pos- 
sessing not all the qualities of either, but many ofthe propertiesofboth . . 
ee. that critical state, in a word, in which matter may, through some 
hitherto unknown source of energy, have sprung into life, or fallen into 
absolute inertness. If it were pressed upon me at present to say whether 
these forms I have obtained are living or not-living matter. . . . I 
should be obliged to admit that for aught that I at present know they 
seemed to convey to my mind and those of many others the border line 
between the living and the dead.” 


In spite of the remarkable resemblances of these “‘radiobes”’ to living 
organisms, there is a seemingly insuperable objection to considering them 
as possessing life—the fact that they are soluble in water. And this not 
only because of our knowledge that, as at present constituted, no living 
substance, small or large, is soluble in warm water, but also because all 
that we know of the past history of this planet leads us to conclude that 
life must first have begun in water. It is difficult, therefore, to believe 
that we shall discover the beginnings of life in a compound which meets 
with destruction when placed in that very medium in which incipient 
life must originally have found its habitat. However, it is well not to 
dogmatize too soon, if at all, in such matters. It will require much further 
investigation, and the careful study of our best biologists before we shall 
know whether Prof. Burke has discovered the secret of life, or whether 
he has stumbled on a mare’s nest, like Huxley with his Bathybius Haeckelis. 


Meanwhile it will be an interesting spectacle for the philosophical- 
minded to observe the different ways in which the facts will be received 
and discussed. ‘Scientists’ of the Loeb type, with a genius for self- 
advertisement may be expected to blow the prophetic trumpet (and, 
incidentally, their own), announcing signs and wonders—to a generation 
which, happily, is beginning to demand that inferences shall not travel 
too far beyond the data. The popular newspapers have, of course, already 
announced the discovery with the usual thrilling headlines. Atheists of 
the microcephalic type, without bothering their minds with the labor of 
investigation, will hail the discovery as completely established, and pro- 
claim it as the last blow to that many-lived phenomenon, religious belief. 
And we may expect, too, that some good well-intentioned apologists for 
religion will with equal sturdiness refuse to trouble themselves about the 
facts, and will look on Prof. Burke himself as being somewhat worse than 
an atheist for dabbling in such things. 
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It is a peculiar fact, by the way, that although spontaneous generation 
was freely admitted by St. Augustine and St. Thomas, the arguments 
against it have been the choicest weapons of modern apologists of a certain 
sort. In fact, some of them at times seem to make the cause of religion 
stand or fall with the theory of the ‘‘immediate creation”’ of life—a style 
of combat which has frequently produced most disastrous reverses in 
the past. It is too much like the tactics of the missionary who staked 
the veracity of the Mosaic account of the creation of woman on the sup- 
posed ‘‘fact”’ that man still lacks the normal quota of ribs. The heathen, 
being a cannibal, had a more “scientific,” or, at least, a more empirical 
knowledge of the human anatomy than the preacher, and once more 
“religion” received a setback from “science.” 


No doubt the argument from the failure to produce (or, perhaps 
better, evoke) life, in any other way than from pre-existing life, has been 
in so great favor because it affords such a clean-cut proof of the need of a 
Creator, and also of the ultimate duality of being—and with a certain 
class of minds the argument was most effective, and perhaps the only kind 
of argument that they would be able to grasp. More than that, it has 
really served an excellent purpose in diminishing the importance of self- 
satisfied positivists who have been lecturing us so magisterially about, the 
necessity of sticking to the “‘ascertained facts,” posturing the while on a 
platform of guess-work. 


It is idle to find fault with apologists who do an excellent and neces- 
sary, though temporary, service in keeping the empty-headed and the 
impulsive sane in times of special trial; but it must be evident to every- 
body who sees the whole situation, and who is anxious, not to construct 
a line of defense which will serve for an emergency, but to establish a 
thorough-going and lasting system, that we are here only on the skirmishing 
line. The dangerous element in the situation is that of disheartenment 
of the rank and file if the position has to be abandoned. The whole 
tendency of the past half-century has been to push back the argument 
for creation, design, etc., to the beginning of things. The process is, 
undoubtedly, far from being complete, and the defender of new creative 
acts has still by far the best of it, on the basis of known facts; but still 
our ablest thinkers would do well to leave to others the building of trenches 
to stay the enemy, and busy themselves with constructing inner fortifications 
before which the most hostile will lay down their arms. : 


We often hear of what St. Thomas would do if he were with us now. 
It is here, perhaps, more than anywhere else, that we regret that we have 
not a man with his too rare combination of breadth of knowledge, keenness 
of intellect and intense realization of God in the world. The theory of 
spontaneous generation and the moderate evolutionism which came down 
to him from St. Augustine did not disturb him. He found room for them 
without difficulty in his system of philosophy. Could he find room for 
a wider theory of evolution? That is a question which only a St. Thomas 
could answer to our perfect satisfaction. Be that as it may, this much 
seems true—that if evolutionism ever works out for itself a system of 
philosophy which will include all the facts to be accounted for, it will 
have to be some system of cosmic dualism in which Aristotle and St. 
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Thomas would be able to detect many of their favorite conceptions, such 
as latent potentialities, etc. 


The desired reconciliation of theistic philosophy with scientific theo- 
ries will probably come in the long run through a gradual approximation 
from both sides. Signs of such a rapprochemont have not been wanting. 
Tyndall and Huxley, Wundt, Virchow and Du Bois-Reymond of the 
past generation proved the untenability of the old-fashioned materialistic 
explanation. The main tendency of present-day philosopher-scientists 
is to recognize the ‘increasing purpose”? manifested in evolution. And 
we may feel confident that scientists are too practical a set of men to 
remain satisfied with the idealistic interpretation of phenomena which 
is now prevalent in the schools of philosophy. Science, as well as re- 
ligion, demands a more ‘‘common-sense”’ philosophy as a basis; and this 
will be hard to find better than in the philosopher of Stagira, who was 
the father, not only of logic and metaphysics, but of that empirical method 
which has produced such glorious results during the past three centuries 
of human thought. 


And on the other side, the great Pontiff, Leo XIII, who turned us 
all from logic-chopping textbooks to the broad-minded philosopher-saint 
of Aquino, has shown how deeply he has imbibed of the spirit of that 
master by his recommendation ‘‘ Vetera novis augere et perficere.”’ Our 
Scripture scholars, moreover, have done much to settle difficulties which 
were thought to exist from the standpoint of revealed religion. The time, 
therefore, seems ripe for a great synthesis which will ‘amplify and per- 
fect” the old. Evidently what the situation demands are men who 
possess Aristotle’s keen realization of the factor of purpose in the world, 
with St. Thomas’ appreciation of the value of the spiritual element, 
especially as it manifests itself in man, and in addition, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the whole field of scientific discovery. 


A great mind such as this does not come at the asking; but in this age 
of combinations good results may be attained by a ‘‘pooling’’ process. 
Many minds have been active in an endeavor to solve, or at least, to state 
the problem. The very latest attempt is that of Mr. Mallock in the July 
Contemporary. It is a rare pleasure to find his over-critical genius in a 
constructive mood. It may be said of Mr. Mallock, as Mme. Daudet 
said. of Renan, that he lacks ‘‘the sentiment of affirmation.’’ But in this 
article he makes an attempt to point a way to reconciliation. Readers 
will find him quite satisfactory on certain points, notably his argument 
that the evidences of design point to an Intelligent God, and that the ex- 
istence of mind in the present order of things cannot he accounted for in 
any theory which begins with nothing but cosmic dust. He does not 
attempt to solve the whole problem, so the metaphysical basis of his 
theory remains vague, between a double-aspect theory and a dualism— 
with a tendency, it would appear, to the latter system. 

Amongst other articles in the July magazines of interest to Catholic 
students is one in the North American by Dr. Charles A. Briggs, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, on Reform in the Roman Catholic 
Church. In a letter to a Catholic friend, written last year before his de- 
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parture for Rome, Dr. Briggs stated that he intended to devote his efforts 
during his remaining years to Irenics. His article written in the American 
Journal of Theology on Catholic: the Name and the Thing was certainly a 
good evidence of the sincerity of his resolve. The North American article 
shows equal signs of good-will, although the members of the Curia would 
probably classify his attitude towards them as polemical. 


The title of his article is not a fortunate one. The word “Reform” 
has a sixteenth-century ring about it, and seems to carry an implication 
of a rather bad state of affairs which needs instant remedying. Needless 
to say, Dr. Briggs is not giving us an exposé of the “errors and iniquities 
of Rome.’’ The “‘reforms”’ which he sees in sight are a more intense 
devotion to Christ, in harmony with the battle-cry of this pontificate: 
‘“‘Reestablished all things in Christ ;’’ and changes in ecclesiastical procedure 
which will lessen the influence of the Roman Congregations and extend that 
of the bishops of the Church. But if one may judge from his silence, he is 
entirely removed from the old Protestant point of view, which dis- 
covered a low moral state among Catholics. 


As for reforms in doctrine, Dr. Briggs himself remarks that it is note- 
worthy that in this movement, little if anything is said of Christian dogma; 
and seems to imply that it is better so. He thinks that dogmatic differ- 
ences had originally little to do with the separative movement of the 
16th Century. His remarks on Papal Infallibility, the Immaculate 
Consception, and the theology of St. Thomas Aquinas are interesting— 
perhaps significant. 


But the most manifest result of his stay in Rome is an unqualified 
admiration for the character and purposes of the Holy Father, whom 
he characterizes as ‘‘a Pope of spirituality, simplicity, and open-minded- 
ness; a man who impresses those admitted to his presence and converse 
as being possessed of unusual grasp of mind, insight, and real moral power.”’ 
He believes that if the faithful respond to the spirit of this holy Pontiff, 
“there will be ere long the greatest revival and reformation known to 
history.” 


Amongst the numerous signs of the practical zeal which are the fruit 
of this pontificate may be mentioned the plan to prepare a universal 
catechism. There will be many advantages in a work such as this, at 
least if its authors are men who will be anxious to produce a catechism 
which will be perfect from the viewpoint, not only of theology, but of 
pedagogy—which is a more difficult task. In a matter of this sort, ex- 
perienced teachers, or a woman of sympathetic insight into the child 
mind, like Mother Loyola, could render. better services than a whole 
synod of theologians. In view of this project we have all the more reason 
to regret the death of Bishop Bellord, whose efforts in the line of reforming 
the methods of religious instruction are so well known. 


We have to chronicle another gap in the ranks of Catholic scholars. 
Father Denifle, O. P., Archivist of the Vatican, died rather suddenly 
while on his way to Cambridge, England, where the University was to 
confer the honor of LL.D., on him and on his fellow-historian, Father 
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Ehrle, 8. J., the Prefect of the Vatican Library. In Father Denifle, 
death has taken away a man of great historical knowledge, especially of 
the medieval and Renaissance periods. His works on the medieval 
Universities, especially his Chartulartum Universitatis Parisiensis, are 
_ monumental; and his recent work on Martin Luther aroused the interest: 
of friend and foe. 


In the field of Biblical studies, the most important event is another 
decision by the Biblical Commission. It is thrown into the traditional, 
if cumbersome form of a Dubiwm.t The question to be settled is whether 
it can be admitted that Books of the Bible, considered as historical, may 
sometimes, in whole or in part, be not really historical, but are only put 
in the form of history in order to convey a meaning other than that con- 
tained in the literal sense of the words. 


The answer is that the opinion is not to be admitted, excepting in. 
cases where it can be proved by solid arguments that the sacred writer 
did not intend to give history in the strict sense of the word, but to use: 
the historical form for parable or allegory, or to put forth a meaning not: 
conveyed in the words when taken literally. Such cases, however, are 
not to be easily or rashly admitted, and must be interpreted in accordance 
with the sense of the Church, and in dependence on her judgment. 


This answer, like the former one, is a quiet step forward, cautious, 
conservative in the best sense of the word, leaving workingroom 
for scholars who are trying to do careful and conscientious work, 
but checking too hasty generalizations. Of course it will always be 
difficult to penetrate the intentions of authors so long since passed away, 
but at times indications of the allegorical use of history are evident in 
their writings; and, moreover, on the generally received theory of inspira- 
tion, it will be a valid inference that the author did not intend to write 
history, if it be shown by solid arguments that his work, in whole or in 
part, is actually not in accordance with history. 


We have received the announcement of a new French review, which 
is intended to cover much the same field as the New York REVIEW. 
It will appear in October next as a bi-weekly, under the title Revue Pratique 
d’ Apologétique. It will be edited by two young priests of Paris, with the 
backing of a “‘Comité de Patronage,’’ which contains such well known. 
names as Batiffol, Baudrillart, Boudinhon, Guibert, Lepin, Pechenard, 
Peillaube, Portalié, Tanquerey, Tixeront, Vacandard. As there are 


1Utrum admitti possit tamquam principium rectze exegeseos sententia que 
tenet S. Scripture Libros, qui pro historicis habentur, sive totaliter, sive ex parte, 
non historiam proprie dictam et objective veram quandoque narrare, sed speciem 
tantum historie pre se ferre ad aliquid significandum a proprie litterali seu historica 
verborum significatione alienum? Resp.: Negative, excepto tamen casu, non 
facile nec temere admittendo, in quo, ecclesiz sensu non refragante, ejusque salvo judi- 
cio, solidis argumentis probetur Hagiographum voluisse non veram et proprie dictam 
historiam tradere, sed, sub specie et forma historie, parabolam, allegoriam, vel sen- 
sum aliquem a proprie litterali senu historica verborum significatione remotum pro- 
ponere. 
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already in French a number of Catholic periodicals which discuss modern 
difficulties in a scientific way, and as these questions form in France the 
subject of popular conferences and discussions, special features of the 
new review will be a sort of Question Box, and hints for sermons against 
unbelief. The New York Review extends a hearty welcome to its co- 
laborer in a field where competent hands are all too few for the harvest 
to be garnered. Subscriptions (12 frances a year) should be sent to Beau- 
chesne et Cie., 117 Rue de Rennes, Paris. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Histoire des Dogmes: I. La théologie anteniceene—Par M. L’Apbe J. 
TrxERont, doyen de la Faculté catholique de théologie de Lyon. 
Deuxiéme edition, 475 pp. Paris: Lecoffre. I. 350. 


“The science of a thing is its history.’”’ So wrote a prominent thinker 
of our day, and in these words he aptly expressed what may be called 
the point of view of modern scholarship. Evolution, growth, develop- 
ment, all these ideas are being adopted and applied in a manner and to 
an extent hitherto unknown. Old as Philosophy itself, they are neverthe- 
less new in their bearing on science, for we now realize that nothing which 
can be the object of study is dead, or at a standstill: avra per— every- 
thing of value in the world has a life of some kind, and life means growth, 
and growth means history. The Catholic Church, as being pre-eminently 
a living organism, has pre-eminently a growth and a history; so when 
scholars, Christian or rationalistic, bid us “study the present in the past,” 
she gladly accepts their challenge. For, however it may have been in 
former times, the best Apologetics she possesses to-day 1s derived from the 
results of modern Scriptural and historical research. Accordingly a work 
such as the one before us is especially opportune; for, while being in the 
strict sense a “‘ History of Dogmas” and not a formal work on Apologetics, 
it nevertheless provides, by the recognized methods of the scholarship 
of our time, the means for a vindication of the development of Catholic 
dogma, and its position to-day. 

The book is the first of a projected series in four volumes, in which 
the history of the dogmas of Catholicity is to be traced from their very 
origin to the present time. The author of Vol. I is to write its immediate 
successor also, in which he will continue the history from the Council of 
Nicea to Charlemagne. Vol. III and IV will be entitled respectively : 
La Théologie du Moyen Age and La Théologve Catholique depuis le xvi 
eme Siecle. If Vol. I is an indication of II, III and IV, we may expect 
‘an important contribution to the literature of the subject; for this part 
of the undertaking has been accomplished in a thoroughly scholarly man- 
ner. We easily recognize from the critical method pervading the whole 
book, the learned but too long silent author of Les Origines de léglise 
d’ Edesse, (Paris, 1889). It is first of all candid and honest—primary requisites 
in a work of history. There are no pre-conceived ideas, no pet theories, 
no suppression of facts or straining of texts, in a word no “views,” but 
the writer keeps himself in the background, and lets the truth speak for 
itself. These qualities alone would be ample recommendation; for, in a 
time like the present, when we have to put up with so much, especially 
from Germany, of what might be termed ‘‘dream-science,” a sort of 
juggling with historical data, we heartily appreciate a writer who is content 
to let the facts speak for themselves, instead of ventriloquizing by means 


of them. 
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But besides, the book is a learned work, based on careful and minute 
inquiry, and gives ample evidence of the writer’s long experience in the 
handling of this subject. The fruit of many years’ teaching in the Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Catholic University of Lyons, it possessses 
clearness and order indicative of one accustomed to dealing with students. 
This is shown, not only in the general arrangement of the book, but espec- 
ially in the grouping of Scriptural and Patristic references to a given 
subject, as instanced in the chapter on The Heresies of the Second Century. 
A propos of this, we might note the prudence and moderation of the author’s 
position on Biblical problems (pp. 63-64, notes), while the chapter on 
St. Cyprian exhibits the fairness as well as the erudition of a writer abreast. 
of his time. But will everyone understand the distinction between the 
history of theology and the history of dogmas explained on pp. 4-5? For 
students of Apologetics or of Church History it is a work of the first im- 
portance, and would serve excellently as a starting-point for further 
investigation of any of the subjects whereof it treats. for these reasons, 
among others, we should be glad to see it translated into English. 

A summary of the titles of the chapters will give an idea of the im- 
portance of the work. Religious, philosophical and moral doctrines 
amidst which Christian dogma was born and developed. First stage of 
Christian dogma: the preaching of Christ and the Apostles. -The testi- 
mony of the Apostolic Fathers. The first alterations of Christian dogma: 
the heresies of the second century. Doctrinal struggle against heresy. 
St. Irenaeus. The first theological systems in the East. Clement of Alex- 
andria and Origen. Christological and Trinitarian controversies in the 
West, at the end of the second century. The founders of Latin theology: 
St. Hippolytus, Tertullian, Novatian. The penitential question in the 
third century. St. Cyprian and the baptismal controversy. Western 
theology from Origen to the Council of Niczea. Eastern heresies and 
Western theologians at the end of the third century. The state of doctrine 
and theology at the rise of Arianism. 

The mere reading of this last chapter will show how the book is simply . 
invaluable to theologians—who néeded it—shall we say badly? 


JOSEPH BRUNEAU. 


Jésus, Messie et Fils de Dieu d’ aprés Les Evangiles Synoptiques avec une 
Introduction sur |’ onigine et la Valeur Historique de ces Trois 
Premiers Evangiles—par M. Lepin, Prétre de Saint-Sulpice, 
Professeur au Grand ‘Séminaire de Lyon. Deuxiéme Edition, 
Paris, Letouzey et Ané, Editeurs, Rue des Saints-Péres, 76. 1905. 


It is an encouraging sign of the growth of interest in problems con- 
nected with the New Apologetics that M. Lepin should find it necessary 
to issue a second and revised edition of the admirable work which he 
published a little more than a year ago. The memory of the success that 
waited so unexpectedly upon that first and somewhat hazardous venture 
is doubtless still fresh in the minds of those of our readers who are ac- 
customed to follow the progress of scholarship and the current of theolo- 
gical ideas in the Old World. Investigators as far removed from one an- 
other in temperament and scholastic training as Pére Lagrange and Pére 
Rose, P. de Grandmaison and Monsignor Batiffol, weleomed the book in 
terms that would have read like a careless out-pouring of ill-considered 
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praise, if ‘they had not been safe-guarded and supported by acute and 
intelligent criticism. This new edition, we make bold to predict, will 
secure the respectful hearing of even a more fastidious circle of readers. 
The Introduction has been practically re-written and the Synoptic Problem 
discussed much more fully in what may be called its psychological phase, ' 
as conditioned, namely, by the views which more advanced exegetes, like 
Schmiedel, Julicher and Loisy, bring to bear upon the question of the 
true historical significance of the more important New Testament docu- 
ments. If M. Loisy’s opinions loomed somewhat large in the earlier 
publication, the disproportion will be found to have been wisely reduced 
in the new edition by the attention which the author devotes to the pro- 
nouncements of: other exponents of recent exegetical opinion, notably, 
of course, to those of German schools of thought, though the distinguished 
French scholar, naturally enough, still engages a large share of M. Lepin’s 
attention. 

Much of the excellent material that had been unavoidably rele- 
gated to two appendices in the former arrangement of the book, has 
been incorporated into the text of the present edition. As thus revised 
the work consists of an Introduction of nearly sixty pages in which the 
nature and limits of ‘‘the Synoptic Problem,” together with a solution 
which commends itself to the author’s evident feeling for conservatism, 
are set forth with a lucidity and breath of present-day knowledge that 
are as informing as the temper of it all is edifying and full of charm. It 
is a rare, if radically Gallic, grace, and one that needs urgently to be com- 
mended to those among us who are disposed too querulously to ask what 
the New Learning has to teach the Old Orthodoxy to-day. Seldom have 
‘we read a more urbanely fortifying defense of what must turn out, on 
examination, to be, after all, ancient and venerable positions. In the 
course of some six chapters, subdivided into sections, after the French 
manner of book-building, and further diversified by an eager disarray of 
foot-notes, clinched with candid references to authors, whose names it is 
‘sometimes considered by the devout and indolent among apologists to be 
a sort of “fifth note” of orthodoxy to ignore, M. Lepin carries the reader 
over the field of one of the most disquieting controversies to which the 
defenders of fundamental Christianity have been committed since Father 
Alexander Geddes first scandalized the unsuspecting by seeming to make 
common cause with Eichhorn and his followers, now little more than a 
century ago. If the attacks of the Higher Critics on the received inter- 
pretations of the Old Testament filled our theological elders with dismay 
until scholars of courage and insight, scarcely two decades of years back, 
furnished them with the beginnings of a reply, what shall we say of the 
objections urged by a hardly less uncompromising school of exegetes to 
some of the current interpretations of the New? The issue is certainly 
not a dead one; and the cycle of controversies that has been raised by its 
various attempted solutions finds its justification in the Synoptic refer- 
ences to Our Lord’s consciousness of His Messiahship and in the still more 
recondite, if inevitably cognate, questions of psychology which that mys- 
terious consciousness involves. Where shall we find the synthesis which 
will enable us to formulate a coherent unifying explanation of all the 
disparate and often apparently contrarious statements about Our Lord’s 
Messianic consciousness, which may be instanced from a score of Gospel 
‘passages outside the account ascribed to St. John? A synthesis, assuredly, 
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we must find, if we are to meet the objections levelled at orthodox Chris— 
tianity to-day; and the synthesis must be more than a verbal one. It. 
must be based rather on the known facts of scientific history and psychology: : 
than evoked mist-like from a cloudland of metaphysics, which few have: 
the training to understand, and fewer still the courage: to discard when 
a too trustful devotion to glibly-repeated formulae leads them into moral 
quagmires of secret doubt and unrepentant disingenuousness. 

That M. Lepin’s treatment of this very vital problemisfinal, orexhaustive 
enough to furnish the synthesis that all thinkers are in quest of, he himself 
would be the first to deny ; that his contribution contains much, however, that: 
goes far towards outlining a more satisfactory theory than we have hitherto. 
been accustomed to, will be evident to every fair-minded reader of this: 
painstaking and unaffectedly erudite book. If we were asked to specify in 
detail the chapters which we think will be found most helpful to the present- 
day student of Apologetics whether in the seminary or out of it, we should. 
eall attention to the clear-cut and unshrinking discussion on the source: 
of Our Lord’s sense of His mission (D’ou vient en Jésus sa conscience d'etre 
le Messie?) which the author carries on towards the close of the third. 
chapter,! (with due reservations, for which we can hardly do more: 
than indicate the grounds); and the final paragraphs,? which deal with the 
purely psychological problem of the nature and limitations of Our Lord’s: 
human knowledge. It is here that the author’s method of treatment. 
achieves its full efficacy. That method is, indeed, a very simple one in. 
outline. It moves, for the most part, along a smooth and unresisting 
plane of categories: first, the accepted statements of Scripture; then ‘“‘the: 
dear prejudices of faith” as inspired by these statements; and, last of 
of all, an elaborate array of recent opinion—some of it frankly rationalistic: 


and other some merely liberal-orthodox—which is examined with the view’ 


of appraising its real value to the scholar. It is, as we have said, a very — 
simple method of procedure. What really saves it from lapsing at times: 
into the untroubled and lisping simplicity of presentation betrayed in 
many an academic seat of Moses that some of us could name, is the courage: 
and amplitude ‘of knowledge it reveals. M. Lepin is a master who: 
has not merely kept in touch with his age, but has thought deeply enough. 
on the problems he discusses to be accounted a true leader and guide in. 
speculative exegesis. In all these essential matters he moves with a 
sureness which it would be difficult to over-praise. We are not so per- 
suaded, however, that his statements on the range and quality of Our 
Lord’s human knowledge will be found satisfying to the student who- 
approaches him in the hope of discovering new or suggestive ideas. Stim-- 
ulating as these latter pages must undoubtedly prove to the unbiassed | 
enquirer outside of the pale of traditional Catholic opinion, it will be seen. 
that he has been content merely to focus what may be called the scattered 
conjectures of post-Tridentine thought as they have manifested them- 
selves in Suarz, De Lugo, Billuart, Petavius and Franzelin. . But this is. 


to look backward, not forward. Deep as is the debt of modern Catholicism. 


to these thinkers, it may be doubted whether a mere restatement of the- 


1 § i, pp. 152-210. 

2 (Chap. iv, §§ v and vi). 

3 La reservé du Christ a manifester sa divinité, pp. 364-372: La perfection dela: 
science du Christ, pp. 372-432. 
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opinion they have helped to build up really tends to clarify minds that have 
become bewildered under the stress of notions imbibed directly from the. 
new science of psychology. Of the five whom we have named, it is from 
Petavius, perhaps, more assuredly than from any of the others that we- 
may expect a clue to guide us amid the labyrinth created alike by the 
native mysteriousness of the subject and the baffling variety of the solu- 
tions hazarded thereon from age to age in the development of the Church’s. 
Christology. The instinct for historic continuity and the curious and 
positive bias of Father Petavius’ mind make him, in spite of the lapse of 
years that separate him from our time, a modern of the moderns. When 
it is recalled, too, how acute a reasoner he could be, our readers ought. 
not to be surprised at the suggestion we venture to make that M. Lepin 
would have added appreciably to the value of his chapter on this recondite 
and almost fundamental point, if he had added to his paragraphs on the 
three-fold kinds of knowledge postulated for Our Lord’s human intellect 
alike by the exigencies of the Hypostatic Union and the statements of 
the Evangelists, a syllabus of patristic pronouncements out of the great. 
French Jesuits’ arsenal which would seem to indicate the possibility, at 
least, of another and less baffling hypothesis. Christian speculation seems 
doomed forever to oscillate, in seeking a way of escape from this mystery, 
between the poles of a too Docetic and a too Nestorian conception of 
Christ. But this, it might be objected, is to hint a fault for which it would 
be mere captiousness to hold M. Lepin to blame. 

The work is excellently printed and amazingly cheap, as most French 
books are, in price. If it lacks the convenience of an index, it is enriched, 
it is only fair to add, by a very complete and illuminating réswmé of its 
subject-matter in the shape of an analytical table of contents. We sin- 
cerely pray that the book may create for itself a wide circle of readers; 
and as a step to so desirable a consummation in one not ignoble idiom, 
at least, we venture to give expression to the further hope that M. 
Lepin will speedily make arrangements, either here or in England, to find 
for it a wise and sympathetic translator. 


CORNELIUS CLIFFORD. 


Histoire des Livres du Nouveau Testament.—By E. Jacqurrr. Tome 
second. Paris, Lecoffre, 1905. 


This volume forms the second part of a historical study on the books: 
of the New Testament, begun a few years ago, by Father E. Jacquier, a 
distinguished professor in the Catholic Institute of Lyons, France. It 
deals with the important problems which pertain to the literary criticism 
of the first three Gospels, in the same competent manner in which the 
preceding volume treated of those relating to the Epistles of St. Paul. 
It is the work of a well-informed and careful scholar. The style is precise 
and clear. The tone is moderate, and the general tendency conservative. 
The method of treatment is historical and critical, and the inferences 
cautious and usually correct. The present volume sums up well the 
results of modern research as to the origin, authorship, date of composition, 
leading features, etc., of the Synoptic Gospels. All in all, it is the best 
handbook of introduction to the study of those earliest records of Our 
Lord’s life. 
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After a rather lengthy introduction (chaps. i-iii), the writer deals 
with what is known as ‘‘the Synoptic Problem” (chaps. iv-v). On the 
basis of the original. Greek, he makes a brief, though careful analysis of 
each section of the first three Gospels, pointing out as he goes along, the 
resemblances and differences suggested by the comparison of the three 
records, together with his own inferences as to the primitive, or on the 
contrary, derived character of the sections examined. Then he proceeds 
to set forth and discuss the principal theories propounded during the nine- 
teenth century to account for the resemblances and differences which 
exist between the Synoptic records. The Tubingen hypothesis with its. 
a priori conceptions as to the early Christian parties (Paulinism; Petrinism) 
he rightly discards as altogether insufficient to explain the literary features 
of our canonical Gospels. Even oral tradition alone, or mutual depend- 
ence of Mt., Mk., and Lk., seems to him inadequate as a solution of the 
Synoptic Problem. The Documentary hypothesis, under its various forms, 
takes up much of his attention (pp. 313-354), yet fails to satisfy him. 
And he concludes that to account for all the facts brought to light by the 
literary analysis of the first three Gospels, we should admit (1) the ex- 
istence of a primitive oral tradition in Aramaic, but soon translated into 
Greek; (2) the use by the evangelists of documents unknown in numbers, 
which embodied more or less fully that oral tradition and other fragmentary 
teachings of the apostles; (3) the work of adaption by the evangelists to 
their respective purposes of all the materials at their disposal, both written. 
and oral. | 

In the next part of his work (chaps. vi-vill), Fr. Jacquier treats of each 
Synoptic Gospel separately. According to him, St. Matthew’s Gospel 
may have been written by that Apostle in the Aramaic language. He 
grants, however, that ‘“‘even though we should suppose that Matthew is 
the author only of the Logia, or sayings of Jesus (which many scholars 
regard as the kernel of our first Gospel), and that part of his Gospel is 
derived from that of St. Mark, yet we could rightly ascribe our first Synoptic 
record to Matthew, as to its principal author” (p. 367). With regard to 
the historical features of St. Matthew’s Gospel, Professor Jaequier admits 
that its narrative portion aims at proving the Messiahship of Jesus, and 
that everything is subordinated to this purpose. He thinks that, particu- 
larly in chaps. iii-xxyv, the didactic element is greatly in excess over the 
historical; that the writer has wished to make a collection of our Lord’s 
discourses, and has given only a minimum of facts, which moreover he 
has not arranged in a chronological order. The final redaction and publi- 
tion of our canonical Gospel according to St. Matthew, he apparently 
ascribes to a date a little earlier than the destruction of Jerusalem (pp. 
402, 404). 

After admitting the influence of both St. Peter and St. Paul upon 
the contents of our second Gospel, Fr. Jacquier gives a good description 
of St. Mark’s vocabulary and diction. ‘‘To sum up,” he says (p. 417), 
‘‘Mark’s style, though monotonous enough because of his often repeated 
expressions, yet is vivid and full of graphic touches. It has a popular 
appearance, and exhibits many well defined and precise features. The 
writer, on the other hand, does not always avoid prolixity, useless repeti- 
tions and details. Sometimes he is diffuse, sometimes too concise. The 
style of the second Gospel bespeaks therefore the popular origin of its 
narrative; it is simple, never aims at effect, and pictures correctly the 
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primitive impressions of Christ’s witnesses.’”’ Among the historical 
features of St. Mark’s Gospel, Fr. Jacquier numbers ‘‘a certain artificiality 
in the arrangement of the events narrated” (p. 418); ‘‘a presentation at 
times of the character and intelligence of the Apostles under a rather 
unfavorable light” (p. 423); and also the presence of certain details ‘“‘ which 
seem to be amplifications due to the proxility of the writer,’ and of others 
“which are even idle” (p. 424). He thinks that “St. Mark has utilized 
the preaching of St. Peter, though without following it very closely, and 
that he has disposed with great skill the materials he had selected” (pp. 
429-430). He regards as probable that our second Gospel was written 
about 64-67 A. D. 


St. Luke was a much better writer than St. Mark, and ‘‘his Gospel 
is a literary production ”’(p. 458). He is a historian modelled after the 
great Greek writers of history: Herodotus, Thucydides and Polybius. 
He follows the order of events, refrains carefully from giving dates when 
he does not know the exact date of an occurrence (p. 461), and supplies 
a much more complete biography of Christ than the other two Synoptists. 
His Gospel is pervaded throughout with the doctrine of the universality 
of salvation, and is distinctly marked by ‘“ Luke’s selection of those sen- 
tences of Jesus which told most in favor of the poor. The evangelist 
gathered them up apparently from the lips of the Christians of Jerusalem, 
who had been especially struck by such teachings of Christ, and had even 
endeavored to live up to them” (p. 467). St. Luke’s Gospel is an apologetic 
work as can be inferred from his general tendency, plan, and selection 
of materials (pp. 474-sqq). It was written for the Gentiles “towards 
60-70 A. D.” (p. 484). 


The concluding chapter (chap. ix) deals with ‘‘the Text of the Gos- 
pels.”’ It contains valuable, though summary, too summary, information 
concerning the textual criticism of our Synoptic records. In particular, 
it examines five interesting readings which are especially discussed at 
the present day, viz.: Mt. i, 16, referring to the virgin-birth of Our Lord; 
Mt. xxviii, 19, which contains the formula of baptism in the name of the 
three Divine Persons; Mk. xvi, 19-20, conclusion of St. Mk., the authorship 
of which Fr. Jacquier inclines to acsribe to the presbyter Aristion; Lk. i, 46, 
where the variant “Et ait Elisabeth” seems to refer to her the canticle 
Magnificat; and lastly, Lk. xxii, 43, 44, describing the appearance of the 
Angel of Our Lord, and His sweat of blood in the garden of Gethsemani. ° 


The foregoing analysis of the general contents and leading positions 
of the volume before us, gives but a faint idea of the number of questions 
treated therein, as also of the judicious manner in which they are dealt 
with. The work is decidedly more scientific than any other puhlication 
of the kind which has come from Catholic hands during the last thirty 
years. Unfortunately, it has no topical index; the library references 
are not as full as might be desired; the conclusions are at times too con- 
servative; and the analytic examination of the text of the Synoptics is 
not as thorough and reliable as one would wish. All in all, however, as 
we already said, Professor Jacquier’s volume appears to us the best hand- 
book of Introduction to the study of the Synoptic Gospels that we have 
seen. 


FRANCIS EK. GiGgor. 
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Christian Character: Being Some Lectures on the Elements of Christian 
Ethics:—By J. R. Intineworts, M. A., D.D. London, MacMillan 
& Co., Limited. New York, The MacMillan Co. (8 vo.) 


“The fundamental nature of the Christian character, as exhibited 
by its best representatives,’ Dr. Illingworth reminds us, “‘has always 
remained the same. And that character,’ he goes on to observe, (Preface 
p. v.), ‘has been essentially dependent upon belief in the cardinal doc- 
trines of the Christian creed.’”’ That is a somewhat old-fashioned doc- 
trine, frankly and unaffectedly expressed; but it needs especially to be 
insisted upon at a time when the comparative study of historic cults and 
creeds, together with the passion for toleration and the new feeling for 
psychology, brings home to men’s minds, as never before, that, if a handful 
of the elect among us are better than their beliefs, the majority are still 
pathetically and enigmatically worse. Students of Christian Ethics 
will welcome, therefore, this attempt on the part of one of the most sug-- 
gestive, and certainly not least inspiring, writers among the Anglican 
body of our time ‘“‘to recall the claim—the continuous claim—of Chris- 
tianity to be the adequate guide of all human development, the adequate 
goal of all human desire, and this only on account of its further claim to 
be a divine revelation,’ (Preface p. vi). The words which we have ventured 
to print in italics express tersely and adequately the real purport and 
scope of Dr. Illingworth’s book. An examination of the headings of the 
ten chapters which make up the bulk of the work will reveal, perhaps 
better than a protracted analysis could do, both the essential ideas and 
the method of treatment by which the main argument hinted at in the 
preface is sustained. These ten chapters (which, as we gather from the 
author’s admission and from the rhetorical form of easy illustrative 
exposition in which they are cast, were originally thought out as lectures) 
touch upon the following fundamental considerations: The nature of 
Christian Ethics as conditioned by the concrete gift of Life which Chris- 
tianity offers to those who conform to its definite rules of conduct; indi- 
vidualism in Christ, or Christian character as moulding personality and 
giving new and particular meanings to that Life; discipline, as the instru- 
ment of personal development, and the part played in consequence by the 
ascetic principle in the career of the single-hearted disciple; faith, hope, 
love and the cardinal virtues; prayer, and the sacraments as completing 
‘prayer and bringing it into touch in various ways, social and personal, 
with the religion of the Incarnation; mysticism, both as a fact and as a 
theory in the religious life; and, last of all, the sense in which the Christian 
life as thus outlined is rightly called “Supernatural.” mate 


In his main contentions the author will be found to be in essential 
agreement with those who hold that it is in historic and Catholic Chris- 
tianity, as manifested in a liturgy-loving and sacramentally minded 
Church, rather than in those partial and somewhat too negative aspects 
of evangelical teaching which have come into prominence since the 
Reformation period, that we must look for the principles that give definition | 
to what is really distinctive and most compelling in Christian character, 
It would be far from just, however, to infer from this remark that Dr. 
Illingworth weakens the claims of a good thesis by expounding it in a 
controversial spirit. Nothing could be more alien to his manner. Both 
in temper and treatment he betrays the instinct of the philosopher who — 
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believes that the case for the old-fashioned view of Christian conduct is 
so good that it deserves to be re-stated in terms of modern thought; and 
who is content so to re-state it without having recourse to the showier 
methods of the sectarians and the religious debater. If he touches upon 
controverted points at ‘all it is with a sweet reasonableness that disarms 
even when it fails to convince. His method of exposition reveals a wide 
acquaintance with the historic masters of Catholic theology; and those 
who have had the good fortune to make the acquaintance of his earlier 
publications, and notably of the work on Divine Immanence and of the 
essay in fundamental apologetics known as Reason and Revelation, will 
recognize his spiritual kinship with the followers of Bonaventura and 
Scotus, to name but two schools (which are really one) among the ancient, 
and with Pére Laberthonniére and M. Blondel, to name two others who 
are among the most stimulating of all the more reflective exponents of 
recent Catholic thought. ‘The first chapter, to which Dr. Illingworth has 
given the title of Lije the End oj Christian Hithics, contains some striking 
remarks on the nature of actual sin as contrasted with the master-need 
of the Christian life, which students of theology will do well to compare with 
the well known loci in Suarez (De bon. et mal. act. hum. Disp 7, $5,n. 13), 
Vasquez (in Jet IT, Disp. 95), DeLugo (de Incarn. Disp. 5, n. 75), and, to 
cite a modern but really original work, Father Louis Billot’s pamphlet 
de Peccato. The remarks are so good that they will bear quoting in ex- 
tenso: 


This, then, is the essence of the Christian view of sin, that it consists in alienation 
from God; and further, that all unrighteousness is sin; that is to say, that vice or 
wrong done to our own nature, and crime or wrong done to society, only are what they 
are because ultimately they are sins, or acts of disobedience to God. Sin, therefore, is 
the fundamental category which includes all moral evil. And ‘“‘sin is the transgression 
of the law”’; its seat, that is to say, is in the will. It is not inherent in our material 
body, as the Manichzans thought, or the result of ignorance, as maintained by many 
of the Gnostics; or to be identified with desire, as among the Buddhists; it is wilful dis- 
obedience, and bodily disorder, and moral ignorance, and inordinate desire, though 
they may be predisposing conditions of sin, yet are in the first instance, its conse- 
quences, not its causes. For just because sin resides in the will, it affects the whole 
and not merely a part of our being, since our will is our personality in action, the 
expression of our very self. A perverted will, therefore, implies a perverted or wrong 
personality. And as acts gradually become habitual and one bad habit leads to 
another, as it invariably does, the entire personality grows more and more evil, more 
and more alienated from its source of life in God. And this works for death in two 
ways in consequence of the twofold nature of personality. Socially the evil person 
becomes a harmful influence and example, making for the disturbance, the disorder, 
the disintegration, the ultimate destruction of society. While as an individual he 
undergoes a similar process of dissolution within himself. For with the loss of his 
spiritual self-control he loses all his inner unity. ‘‘The horses,” as Plato puts it, ‘‘of the 
soul’s chariot pull different ways.’’ The man grows double-minded, his various 
faculties come in conflict with each other; and moral anarchy leads to mental dis- 
tortion and physical disease. 


The eighth chapter which deals with the Sacraments will likewise 
be found to be rich in stimulating, though sometimes debatable, material. 
We are not so sure that those who are familiar with the Tridentine con- 
troversy on the nature of sacramental efficacy will be altogether satisfied 
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with the passing reference (p. 150) to certain views which were at one 
time powerful for much mischief in the Church, but which have since, 
happily, disappeared from the Catholic consciousness. 

We shall not be thought ungracious, we hope, if we venture to point 
out an habitual defect—we should not like to call it a vice—of much of 
Dr. Illingworth’s writing, with which we are sometimes tempted to 
lose patience. While he is variously if luminously allusive in manner, 
as is inevitable, perhaps, in a widely read thinker, and while he shows a 
power of succinct exposition that is wholly admirable, he betrays at times 
a readiness to confound mere illustration with argument, and a prone- 
ness to find in picturesque metaphor a substitute for more exact thought, 
which must be fatal to his complete usefulness as a theological guide. 
But those of our readers who will be interested in his books will doubtless 
know how to pick a cautious way over these perilous places in his plea 
for ‘‘the things that are more excellent in the ethics of the ancient faith.’, 


CORNELIUS CLIFFORD. 
The Sacrifice of the Mass: An Historical and Doctrinal inquiry into the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice—By Very Rey. Atex. MacDonatp, D. D. 
V. G. New York: Christian Press Association Publishing Com- 
pany, 1905. 


In a little book consisting of 99 pages and an appendix, the author 
of the recent work on ‘‘The Symbol of the Apostles’? endeavors to treat 
this difficult subject of the Catholic doctrine of the Mass. In the words 
of the Prejatory Note, his purpose (or one of his purposes) is to ‘‘ clarify 
the traditional Catholic conception of the Holy Mass as being identically 
the same Sacrifice once offered in the Last Supper and on Calvary,” and 
from his own point of view he has certainly succeeded. We say “from 
his own point of view,’’ for throughout he takes the position of those who 
hold to the “‘immolation” theory of the Sacrifice, which he defends in 
the opening chapters against the School which would make the essence 
of sacrifice to consist in offering. This part of the book gives too one- 
sided a presentation of the question at issue. Instead of going to its 
classic defenders for a statement of the theory in question, he contents 
himself with the one found in Mortimer: “The Hucharistic Sacrifice’ pp. 
33-34. Then the very weakest arguments in favor of it are mentioned 
and of course are easily shown to be either unsound or even capable of 
being adduced in support of his own position. It should be remembered 
that this view of sacrifice (which is not at all ‘““modern”’) is one which 
is growing in favor among Catholic theologians, and can reckon among 
its adherents names more honorable than even those of Wilhelm and 
Scannell, or of Dr. Schanz. It is also one which is being applied now-a- 
days, and with no small success, to our notions of the Redemption, and 
on this account, as well as by reason of its immediate bearing on the 
present subject, it deserves a consideration far more careful than that 
given it by Dr. MacDonald. 

The author’s remarks (pp. 26, 27) on the abuse of arguments from ety- 
mology suggest a really good argument against his adversaries, to which he 
might have alloted some of the space that he wasted on other “‘refutations.”’ 
The quotation from St. Ambrose, as given en p. 37, seems rather to tell 
against his position than for it. Then, the sentences on pp. 75-76, on 
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the creation of the human soul, would need a little alteration to bring 
them into line with the accepted doctrine of our own time. 

Apart from these defects we welcome the book as, if not an important 
at least a useful, contribution to the study of the Theology of the Holy 
Hucharist, especially for those who, like the majority of ecclesiastical 
students, must be content with receiving their data in large measure at 
second hand. 


EDWIN Ryan. 


Ernest Renan—By Wriii1am Barry, D. D. Chas. Scribner’s Sons: New 
York, 1905. . | | 


It is hard to imagine a higher compliment to a man’s breath and 
fairness of mind than that paid to Dr. Barry by the eminent editor of 
Interary Lives in selecting him to write the life of Ernest Renan. The 
remarkably fine work he had done on the Cardinal Newman (by far the 
best study in the series thus far) had no doubt much to do with determining 
his selection, but it remains none the less a striking indication of broad- 
mindedness—in the editor as well as in the author—that a Catholic priest 
most prominent as a defender of his faith, should be chosen to write the 
literary life of one who was ‘‘un prétre manqué,” and who is considered 
by many as the most hurtful adversary of Christianity during the past 
century. 

It is needless to say that Dr. Barry’s work will not be a disappoint- 
ment to his readers, nor, presumably, to his editor. He has scored an- 
other success. The nature of the task assigned to him called for a pre- 
_ ponderance of the element of literary criticism, but it is a literary criticism 
that is vital and personal which he gives us. It goes back of form and 
style, and enters into the man and the ideas for which he stands. This 
is always a delicate task, made more so in this instance by the danger of 
suspicion of prejudice on account of the strong divergence of view between 
the French writer and his critic. But Dr. Barry performs his task in 
such a way that even the hostile-minded reader will find his positions, if not 
convincing, at least impartial and ably sustained. Not that he makes 
the mistake of effacing himself and his own convictions in order to secure 
the appearance of impartiality. He gives us what we most desire to get 
—the judgment of a broad, cultivated, and earnest mind on the work 
of an illustrious thinker with whose conclusions he does not agree. The 
fact is not obtruded on the reader, but a Catholic priest wrote this book. 
There is, however, not the slightest trace of odiwm theologicum in it. Nor 
are there any gibes, or sneers, or imputations of false motives, which are 
too frequently found in the estimates passed by men on those who disagree 
with them on points of belief, religious or other. 

In fact, in dealing with the great crisis in Renan’s life which ended 
in his loss of Christian faith, Dr. Barry’s attitude is one of sympathy. 
There is in his struggle at this time an element of moral earnestness which 
appeals strongly to his biographer. ‘The awkward pensive student holds 
us by the heartstrings; when he gives up his vocation, we suffer with him 
as in a catastrophe where the whole man succumbs.” Dr. Barry believes 
that the shipwreck of the young student’s faith was not due to his Oriental 
studies so much as to his acceptance while still a student at Issy, of prin- 
ciples of philosophy incompatible with religious belief. | 
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It is with sadness that the biographer chronicles the evidences of a 
steadily growing decay of mental and moral earnestness shown in Renan’s 
writings as life went on. As for his life itself, it was beyond serious reproach. 
Naturally industrious, genial and domestic, he seems to have been free 
from many of the temptations which ruin the career of others. But when 
he lost his faith, he lost more than positive religion. His anchor and 
compass were gone, and henceforth he was to float aimlessly through 
uncharted seas. A mental career that began with austere devotion to 
Truth ended in doubt as to whether truth or morality are more than mere 
names for illusions. ‘‘We may watch this fine intellect losing its grasp 
on. reality in proportion as it loses its moral earnestness.’”? He becomes 
“the newest Abelard, setting in parrallel phases the ‘Yea and Nay’ ofa 
spirit essentially incoherent.” And, commenting on the ethical. positions 
of the Abbess of Jouarre, Dr. Barry sadly remarks: ‘‘We cannot but see 
in all this the dissolution of a soul which was originally destined to en- 
lighten the world.” 

Dr. Barry agrees with the general opinion that Renan’s position in 
the ranks of authorship is due to his style rather than to his scholarship. 
Of his style, indeed, he has no words of praise which seem to him sufficient. 
But of his originality as a scholar he has this to say: 


“Tt is significant that, whether dealing with Old Testament or New, not a hint 
drops from his pen which has proved fertile of undiscovered truths regarding either. 
He waits upon the Germans, Baur or Strauss or Wellhausen, from whose conjectures 
he may glean for his poetry of the Bible. He has cleared up no difficulties, started 
no investigations, fixed no disputable points of custom or language. His contribu- 
tion to the Gospel is a dissolving view where the hallucinated writer infects with his 
fancies a reader who is taken by delightful words.”’ 


Dr. Barry is particularly happy in his selection of men with whom 
to compare, or contrast, Renan—his fellow-Bretons, Abelard, Chateau- 
briand and Lamennais, also Pascal, Voltaire, and of course, Cardinal 
Newman—men whose lives, widely different as they were, all agreed in 
this, that they centered, for good or ill, around the Catholic Church. 
The comparison with Newman is one that suggests itself to everyone. 
Mr. Wilfred Ward has treated it in admirable style in an essay in his 
Problems and Persons. <A portion of Dr. Barry’s study of these two men 
is so quotable, and sums up so admirably certain of his final judgments on 
Renan that we cannot forbear giving it here: 


‘“Newman is a Mystic, Renan a Rationalist. To Newman his conscience makes 
known a present Deity; but to Renan it is a human invention without echo in’ the 
heights or the depths. The one enlarges on the ‘ventures of faith’; by the other we 
are warned not to be dupes of our better feelings. Prayer is the philosophy on which 
Newman feeds his mind; to Renan prayer has become absurd, for what is it more 
than talking to oneself? Reverence, adoration, shame and holy fear betoken that 
the one is face to face with a Supreme Judge, in whose kindness he revives, under 
whose frown he wastes away. The other sees no intellect superior to his own, reveres 
no divinity; suppresses the idea of sin; loses the delicacy of feeling which protects all 
exquisite virtue; and writes his page in the scandalous chronicle of French letters. 

With Newman, learning, style, eloquence, are but means to a nobler end; he 
is always intent on religion, even when he comes down to a school-master’s exercises. 
But Renan, who began at the same starting-point, turns all this another way. The 
lowest knowledge is the only real truth; art loses its former interest; religion is a 
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y make-believe, ethics a lottery, life itself an entertainment. Thus, to the 
tative Newman things eternal grow more and more vivid; as he realizes the 
attributes, man takes on him grander proportions, becomes the heir of 
hopes and is called to heroic deeds. The golden key of personality unlocks 
which remain obstinately barred when the Parisian science beats upon them. 
ch a way is absolute negation met by no less resolute assertion. But the denials 
; scatter Renan’s philosophy to the four winds leaving him the wreck of his own 
cannot have much to commend them since all his wonderful endowments 
avail to save him from incoherence and despair. In one word, Newman has 


Francis P. Durry. 
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This number of Tar New York Review opens with an article by the Reverend 
GrorGE TyrreL, 8. J. Father Tyrrell is an Irishman, a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, a convert to the faith, and for more than twenty years, has been a member 
of the Society of Jesus. He has taught at Malta, and at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. 
Since 1896, he has been attached to the ‘‘ Domus Scriptorum” of the English Province 
of the Society. His present address is St. Francis Xavier’s, Richmond, York- 
shire. His published works are: Nova et Vetera, a collection of informal medita- 
tions; Hard Sayings, also bearing on the spiritual life; External Religion: Its Use and 
Abuse; Lex Orandt, which bears on Apologetics; and The Faith of the Millions, a two 
volume work formed by selection of articles written for the Month, the American 
Catholic Quarterly, and the Ecclesiastical Review. He has also written articles and 
reviews for various other periodicals in England and America. 


Father Tyrrell’s work is so well known that comment on it seems well-nigh super- 
fluous. His labors lie principally in the two fields of spirituality and apologetics. 
For him, indeed, these two fields are adjacent and unfenced. In ascetics, he stands 
for sincere and personal religion, which combines the direct action of grace with 
the work of the Holy Spirit in the Universal Church. In apologetics, he is the princi- 
pal English exponent of the school of ‘‘immanence”’ which finds the most striking 
proof for Christian truth in the experience of-the aspiring soul, and in observation 
of the results of Christianity in individuals, and in the moral and social order. His 
logical position is, naturally, a voluntaristic one, similar to that held, in different 
ways, by such thinkers as Scotus, Kant, and Newman. When he touches on the 
purely rational or ’‘intellectual” side of principles or facts, he is in favor of the most 
honest and thorough treatment of them. Since John Henry Newman laid down 
his pen, we have had no Catholic writer in English superior to Father Tyrrell in 
originality of thought, fertility of expression, and all-prevading sense of religion. 


The Rev. Joun T. Driscoun received his elementary education in the schools 
of Albany, New York, his native city. In 1885 he graduated with the highest honors 
at Manhattan College, being then in his nineteenth year; and after studying for four 
years at the Troy Theological Seminary, he was ordained to the priesthood in 1889. 
His brilliant career and studious habit of mind had attracted the attention of his 
superiors, and he was selected to make a thorough and more advanced course at the 
Catholic University, which was then about to be opened, and he entered that insti- 
tution as a pioneer student. There he remined for two years, receiving successively 
the degree of S. T. B. and 8. T. L., the former being the first degree ever conferred 
by the Uuiversity. For three years Father Driscoll taught the philosophical branches 
in the Theological Seminary at Brighton, Massachusetts, and for several seasons he 
has been a regular lecturer at the Plattsburg Summer School. His principal philosoph- 
ical works thus far published are his two treatises, entitled respectively: Christian 
Philosophy: the Human Soul, and Christian Philosophy: God. At present Father 
Driscoll is pastor of the church at Fonda, N. Y., in the diocese of Albany. 


WENDELL 8. Rerizy, D. D., was born in Sherbrooke, in the Province of Quebec, 
in 1875, After being graduated from Sherbrooke College, he took up his studies for the 
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priesthood in the ‘‘Grand Séminaire,’”’ Montreal. His course there was supplemented 
by three years’ work at the Institut Catholique, in Paris, where he received the degree 
of Doctor of Sacred Theology. Another year was spent at St. Austin’s College, 
Washington, D. C., as a student at the Catholic University of America. He has 
taught in St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, and is at present professor of Scripture 
and Hebrew in St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. He has made a special study 
of the subject he has chosen for his present article, and we hope to be able, in the 
near future, to offer contributions from him on the still more important topic of the 


bearing of the famous Canon of St. Vincent on modern theories of doctrinal develop- 
ment. 


M. l Abbé JosrrpH TurMeL was born at Rennes, in Brittany, in 1859. In 1882, 
at the age of twenty-three, he was ordained to the priesthood. Right after his ordina- 
tion, he was called to the Chair of Fundamental Theology in the ‘Grand Seminaire” 
of his native city. This position he held for five years, discharging its duties so ably 
that at the end of that period he was made professor of Dogmatic Theology. In 
1892, after ten years as professor, he retired from the work of teaching, and accepted 
a chaplaincy in Rennes, in order to devote his whole time to research work and author- 
ship. He has written a compendious Histoire de la Théologie Positive depuis lV origine 
jusqu ’au Concile de Trente, and various other works, including Histoire du dogme du 
péché originel; Essai sur le livre de Daniel, etc. But his favorite outlet for his activities 
is through religious periodicals. All readers of the scholarly Revue d’Histoire et des 
Questions Religieuses are familiar with his work. 


We are happy to announce that M. Turmen has agreed to become a steady 
contributor to THz New York Review. We are glad, for the honor of Catholic 
scholarship, to be able to present to the English-reading public, work of the kind 
that M. Turmel produces—learned, lucid, honest, objective. The casual reader 
may not be attracted by this kind of work, but he will find it useful for reference, 
and, if he be ‘‘of the household,” he will rejoice with us in the assurance that scholars 
_ of all faiths and of none will find proof in the thorough studies of this modest chap- 
lain, that the Catholic Church is not lacking in savants of the first magnitude. 


The article on St. Justin Martyr, which we offer in this issue is only the first—and 
least important—section of a study of that great apologist of the Early Church. 
This Revinw welcomes these studies on one who, when our now ancient Faith was 
comparatively new, took up the task of making its doctrines acceptable to the thought- 
ful men of his day. Moreover, there is no line of study, excepting, perhaps, that 
of Holy Scripture, which attracts more general attention to-day than Early Church 
literature, and M. Turmel’s work will lie mainly in this field. His favorite method 
is that of presentation rather than of explanation or theory, since he possesses the 
confidence that when all the facts are clearly stated, the divine and ever-living author- 
ity of the Church of Christ will be shown as the sole power to perpetuate revealed 
truth and solve the difficulties of mankind in varying ages of human thought. If 
we had five hundred men like him working at our early literature with all the re- 
sources of modern scholarship, and half a dozen keen intellects engaged in formulating 
the development theory, we are confident that one set of the problems which confront 
us to-day could be solved by this generation in favor of the claims of the Church 
Catholic. 


The Rev. Gaprret OussaNnr was born in Bagdad, in Babylonia, in the year 
1875. His earlier studies were pursued in the Patriarchal Seminary at Mossrul 
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(ancient Ninive) in Mesopotamia, where he took up classical Arabic, Syriac, Turkish 
and French. During this period, the impression made on him by his visits to the 
ruins of Babylonia and Assyria determined his future course of studies. After his 
extensive travels through the Levant countries, he went in 1891 to the College of the 
Propaganda, Rome, where he continued his linguistic studies, and took up philosophy 
and theology. 


After his ordination in 1900, he came to the United States, where his family had 
already made their home. In order to continue his Oriental studies, he entered Johns 
Hopkins University, where he took up work under the direction of the distinguished 
scholar, Dr. Paul Haupt. A year later he was appointed Fellow in Semitic Languages 
at the same University, with the prize of $500. After holding a fellowship there for 
three years, he went to New York, where he has been active as professor of Hebrew 
and lecturer on Oriental History and Biblical Archeology at St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Dunwoodie, and also as professor of Latin and of Italian at the Cathedral College, 
New York. 


Dr. Oussani is a member of the New York Oriental Club, and of the American 
Oriental Society. In the Journal of the latter organization, he has published several 
articles on Oriental topics. Some of his studies appear in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Circulars of 1903-4. He has also contributed to the Chicago Open Court, .nd 
various other periodicals. 
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